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GERMANY AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ASIAN COUNTRIES! 


Franz Blucher 


The German people have followed with sympathetic concern and 
admiration the road you have taken—a road often strewn with thorns— 
since Pakistan declared her independence on the 14th of August in 1947. 
By no means the least reason for our interest is the fact that we, too, 
like you, have had to contend with seemingly insuperable difficulties 
during the past ten years. Sometimes, as for instance in the question 
of resettling millions of refugees, our two countries faced very similar 
tasks. For these very reasons I am happy that the invitation extended 
to me by your Government has given me the opportunity to get to know 
your vast and beautiful country and its people, to admire her ancient 
culture, and to study the impressive work of construction carried out by 
Pakistan to date. 


The friendship between two peoples can be lasting and fruitful only 
if they know and try to understand the special circumstances and affairs 
in which each of them lives. And it is in this respect that I hope that 
what I say today will make some contribution to deepening your under- 
standing of the problems confronting Germany, and thus to add an- 
other link to the chain of friendly relations between Pakistan and Ger- 
many. I think this hope is all the more justified in the light of 
the knowledge that you have built up your State on the same moral 
principles of freedom, justice, and peace as are held in high esteem by 
Germany too. 


If you will allow me first of all to speak about the policy being 
pursued by Germany today, I should like to make one fundamental state- 
ment prior to the remarks that I am about to make. Germany is not 
pursuing any political aims in Asia. - Our country has neither the power 
nor the desire to indulge in politics beyond those problems that directly 
concern us. Quite apart from that, the tasks that we are facing within 
our own European sphere of life are so numerous and difficult that they 
claim our full attention. 


The end of the Second World War brought us to the very edge of 
annihilation. Since 1945 we have had only one goal and one task before 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 18 March 1937 - 
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us: survival and the retention of our national independence and freedom. 
And it is to this goal that we have devoted our entire post-war policy, 
and this is the goal to which—despite all economic progress—we must 
continue to devote it. For the sake of our very existence, we had to seek 
friends, and—by no means from any thirst for aggression—we have en- 
tered into alliances with other European countries and with the two North 
American NATO Powers. The gratitude of the German people to the 
United States for the part it has played in the struggle for our existence 
will be eternal. 


Peace and freedom are the highest, and the inalienable demands of 
our policy and I do not believe that any other nation can profess these 
principles with such deep conviction as the German nation. Twice in a 
generation, we have gone through the horrors of a murderous war. We 
know that, in view of our geographical situation in the heart of Europe, 
any fresh war would have the most devastating consequences for the Ger- 
man people—especially in this atomic age. 


The value of freedom is revealed to us every day afresh, since part of 
our people are still compelled to live in bondage: the Iron Curtain pre- 
vents 17 million Germans from re-uniting with the 50 million who live in 
freedom. The German people have learned to their sorrow by bitter ex- 
perience what life in bondage means. Every German living in the Federal 
Republic has relatives—or at least friends and acquaintances—living over 
there on the other side of the Iron Curtain, with whom he keeps in touch 
despite all difficulties. What life is like behind the Iron Curtain—that is 
amply evidenced by the 25,000 refugees who continue even today, twelve 
years after the cessation of hostilities, to flee the Soviet Zone every month 
and make for the West, usually leaving all their possessions behind. Dur- 
ing recent years, this stream of refugees has by no means decreased; on the 
contrary, it has increased. Thus, for instance, in 1956 the number of re- 
fugees—a quarter of a million—was ten per cent higher than in the pre- 
vious year. If there was anybody who still had any illusions with regard 
to the bestial colonial domination exercised by the Soviet Union in Eas- 
tern Europe, the bloody suppression of the will of the unfortunate Hunga- 
rian nation for freedom, on the 4th of November in 1956 and during the 
days and weeks that followed, has very probably taught him a frightful 
lesson. 
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Developments,in the satellite area have once again shown us with 
unsurpassable clarity the necessity of preserving peace and freedom as our 
most precious possessions. We must not—and shall not—ever place these 
possessions at stake, not even to realize our dearest wish and the main 
aim of our foreign policy: the reunification of our fatherland. Reunifica- 
tion bought at the price of war or slavery would be devoid of any sense or 
purpose. No other sacrifice, however great, is teo much for us, in order to 
achieve the unity of the fatherland. 


It is a great help to us in our struggle for reunification in peace and 
freedom that our friends, particularly those in Asia, recognize the moral 
justification of our demand and refrain from doing anything that might 
consolidate or perpetuate the regrettable partition of Germany. We are 
grateful to our friends, and particularly to Pakistan, for their refusal to re- 
cognize the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany, the so-called German 
Democratic Republic, as a separate State. Our friends know that the 
rulers in the so-called German Democratic Republic have been put where 
they are today by the Soviet Union, that they lack any democratic legiti- 
macy in the eyes of the German people, and that it is only with the help of 
Soviet tanks and bayonets that they manage to cling to their power. Re- 
cognitic’ of the political deformity known as the German Democratic 
Repu’, so far accorded only by the few countries belonging to the Soviet 
bloc and its satellites, and rejected by the entire free world, including all 
non-committed countries, would only serve to throw another unnecessary 
obstacle across the road to reunification. You may be quite certain that 
you, by your attitude, are doing a service to the general cause of peace. 
The reunification of Germany is not merely a selfish interest of my country. 
It is the indispensable prerequisite to removing the tension existing in 
Europe, and it is only in this manner that any genuine world peace can be 
established at all. 


Prior to my survey of post-war German developments, I said that we 
were not pursuing any political aims in Asia, and that it would be beyond 
our power in any case to exercise any influence on political problems in 
that part of the world. On the other hand, I do believe that Germany 
is very well fitted to collaborate in the fields of economy and culture in 
building up the nations of Asia, and thus to make a contribution to the 
free and peaceful development of your continent that can prove of great 
advantage to both sides. I even think that Germany, by the nature of her 
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economic structure, has developed in the course of time into the ideal 
trade partner to help to cover the economic requirements of the Asian 
countries. The Federal Republic of Germany exports up to about 80 
per cent capital goods and raw materials, that is to say goods which are 
required for industrialization. Her industry has special experience in 
the long-term exportation of plant and the supply of industrial plant 
ready for operation. 


The Second World War and its consequences temporarily interrupted 
the flourishing exchange of goods, by which both sides profited, between 
our countries. But as is so often the case, the revival of old relations 
has enhanced and strengthened the bond between us. Today, the 
Federal Republic of Germany occupies third place in Pakistan’s supply 
market, being led only by Great Britain and the United States. But she also 
occupies third place amongst Pakistan’s customers. This is one of those 
rare cases where an almost equally balanced trade account has developed 
between an old industrial country like Germany and a newly industrialized 
country like Pakistan. This fact speaks for the soundness of the basic 
trade policy pursued by both sides. 


Germany has made it her aim to adapt her trade policy to the special 
needs of up-and-coming industrial countries. In doing so, she has been 
guided by two points of view, that of multilateralism, and that of export 
financing to meet the changes in world economic requirements. Step 
by step, the remnants of the foreign exchange control and bilateralism 
deriving from the world economic crisis and surviving war and post-war 
days were abolished. The people - ho profit mainly by this measure are 
the non-residents. Today, our trade partners, almost without exception, 
have the right to utilize the Deutsche Mark credits accruing to them from 
sales in the Federal Republic in third countries, if they so desire. Where 
our choice of goods is insufficient, or our prices too high, foreigners are 
no longer compelled to purchase from us by way of bilateral compens.- 
tion. They can use their Deutsche Marks wherever they find the best 
and cheapest supply markets. 


Furthermore, we have taken ways and means of export financing 
by which newly industrialized countries profit. The prerequisites for 
“conventional” export financing no longer exist in the form they took up- 
to the outbreak of the First World War; powerful private capital markets, 
interested in investments abroad, are practically no longer to be found. 
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The capacity of private capital markets in developed countries for invest- 
ment in foreign countries, particularly with regard to long-term invest- 
ment, is now very limited. 


Many newly industrialized countries, however, in view of the ex- 
cellent results achieved with the importation of private capital, adopt a 
pronouncedly friendly attitude to it, and invite capital importation by, 
for instance, granting greater legal protection, taxation advantages, the 
facility of transfer, etc. 


Furthermore, the Federal Government has, within the limits of the 
possibilities set by its own economic and commercial goals, developed a 
system of long-term export financing which is used mainly in transactions 
with newly industrialized countries. In conformity with the nature of 
our economic system, it is based upon the idea of the profitability and 
liability of private economy. There is a variety of ways and means of 
financing. Thus there are government guarantees for export credits up 
to a total of seven and a half billion Deutsche Marks, and credit ceilings 
for export credits, partly from private and partly from public funds, totall- 
ing 1.2 billion Deutsche Marks. Of a total so far of about six and a half 
billion Deutsche Marks in government guarantees, about five billion, i.e. 
more than 80 per cent, have gone into transactions involving newly in- 
dustrialized countries. So far, promises have been made to find within 
the credit ceilings more than four billion Deutsche Marks worth of funds, 
of which the major portion likewise goes into deliveries to newly indust- 
rialized countries. Furthermore, despite the enormous drain on working 
assets resulting from the Second World War, German industry has made 
investments abroad which have increased from year to year. More than 
50 million Deutsche Marks had been invested by the end of 1956 in the 
countries of the Middle and Far East alone. 


The “‘open door” liberal trade policy pursued by us will be com- 
plemented within the next few days by the first tangible result: the con- 
clusion of an agreement on the setting up of a common market in Europe. 
There is no danger of that agreement’s resulting in any prejudice to over- 
seas countries. On the contrary, what has been said already of the 
multilateralization of payment transactions applies: the additional 
possibilities and increased liberality of the common market will benefit 
non-member countries too. 
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We know from our economic history that every growing economic 
force, every intensification of the exchange of goods in an area activates, 
by increasing the general demand, trade with every foreign country. The 
broad basis of our economic relations with the countries of Asia is formed 
by trade which, in virtue of its organization on the basis of private eco- 
nomy, ensures that there can be no undesirable political influence on 
newly industrialized countries. 


For the last few years a new factor has been present in economic 
cooperation purely by trade: the endeavours of the emergent countries 
to gain economic and technical support from the industrial countries 
with a view to developing their industry by their own power. 


It is by no means true to say that this process of development in the 
newly industrialized countries of Asia has been followed by the older 
industrialized countries of Europe with a kind of competitive envy. It is 
precisely the West that is interested in seeing the economies of these count- 
ries develop in complete freedom and on their own responsibility. It 
has been shown again and again that the spread of Bolshevism is stopped 
by the bulwark of economically sound and politically united peoples. 


This is another respect in which Germany is of particular importance 
to the developing countries of Asia. In overcoming the consequences of 
the Second World War, the Federal Republic has had to catch up politi- 
cally and economically with the leading industrial countries of the West. 
Thus she offers a particularly good example of development by one’s own 
power. 


The per capita national income is generally accepted as the criterion 
for the state of development of a country. In specific cases, that criterion 
is often deceptive. The per capita income in the United States is about 
2,300 dollars annually, whilst in the Federal Republic of Germany it 
amounts to only about 650 dollars annually, i.e., something less than 
a third. This ratio is not an accurate yardstick for a comparison be- 
tween the two countries, although the wealth of North America and her 
people actually is greater than that enjoyed by Germany. But the crite- 
rion that will be decisive for a long time to come is not only the level of 
income—this can still be raised even in so highly developed a country as 
the United States—but something else of equal significance: the amount 
of technical knowledge that a country possesses. 
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A country with a comparatively low income, such as the Federal 
Republic of Germany, possesses nonetheless very considerable technical 
knowledge, and with it the decisive prerequisite to development through 
her own power. And this is the basic idea of technical and economic 
cooperation with the emergent countries, viz. to create, by passing on 
technical know-how and ability, the prerequisite to development through 
one’s own power, while at the same time safeguarding autochthonous 
solutions and the forms and possibilities characteristic of the countries 
in question. 


What are the main points of view in the technical and economic 
cooperation that we are seeking to establish with emergent countries? 


Almost without exception, those emergent countries are faced with 
the problem of surplus population. There is hardly any escape by 
emigration. Thus economic development cannot be allowed to release 
labour and so increase the pressure of population. Consequently, it is 
necessary to ensure a well coordinated growth of all branches of industry, 
and not only of a few favoured ones. Above all, one must try to pro- 
mote agriculture and the existing forms of small handicraft enterprises 
to the same extent as industry. 


It is also quite clear to us that we cannot reasonably assume that the 
same circumstances with regard to private economy and market economy 
prevail in the emergent countries as is the case in our country. The situa- 
tion in newly industrialized countries differs in many respects from that 
in the industrial countries of the West. In nearly all emergent countries 
concerned, the State will play a greater part in their economic life than 
would seem to be appropriate in virtue of the circumstances prevailing in 
the older industrialized countries. Thus industrial countries and emer- 
gent countries should seek solutions of their own, on their joint respon- 
sibility, in this instance, too. Our cooperation with emergent countries 
must furthermore take into account the limited possibilities of our own 
country. 


One of the limits with which we are confronted lies in the financial 
field. The budget of the Federal Republic is taxed to the limit of its 
capacity by the demands of internal economy and social policy. More- 
over, the capital market has, on account of the annihilation of capital 
during, and in the first few years after, the Second World War, not yet 
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been able to regain its former capacity. Finally, one must not overlook 
the fact that there are certain limits to technical aid. The German eco- 
nomy is taxed to the full, and is already feeling the effects of a noticeable 
lack of technical and economic managing personnel. This restricts the 
possibilities of making available technical knowledge and ability, even 
where the financing prospects are good. Nonetheless, everything is being 
done by the Federal Government, on the one hand, to intensify coopera- 
tion with emergent countries, and, on the other, to promote any private 
initiative and activity in this respect. 


After all, the technical and economic cooperation that we are seek- 
ing to establish with the emergent countries is intended to be carried out 
in a genuine spirit of partnership, i.e., on the basis of joint responsibility. 
In actual practice that means that we are desirous of considering the 
individual projects as joint tasks in which both the emergent countries 
and the industrial countries participate. 


Thus the funds that the Federal Republic has provided for these 
purposes are to be utilized first and foremost for campaigns whose pur- 
pose is to raise the standard of living of the receiving country by the 
reasonable use of such resources as are available. On the one hand, that 
means that these funds are to be utilized for realistic projects which take 
into account the state of development of the country concerned, and on 
the other hand, that the main use of the funds is to make available techni- 
cal knowledge and ability, particularly in the form of training. 


To complement governmental cooperation, human relations are to 
be cultivated on a private basis and by private organizations. We 
should, as in fact we do, cradle the major part of economic development 
as far as possible in the non-governmental sphere, and make of it an 
opportunity for the understandable interest of each of the partners in 
his own affairs. If this aim succeeds, we shall carry out this activity not 
only successfully and at lower cost, but also free from any taint of power 
politics. Technical assistance could also be effectively supported by 
private enterprises and organizations. 


I need scarcely emphasize that Germany is ready to establish a 
technical economic partnership of the kind described above, in particular 
with Pakistan. The technical economic contacts of both our countries 
have been very close for years now. Pakistan scholarship-holders are 
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studying in ever larger numbers at German universities and Pakistan 
student trainees are working increasingly in German industrial concerns. 
According to an agreement that has been reached, a German study com- 
mission is going to start work in Pakistan shortly. 


To sum up, I should like to state the following: It is our sincere 
desire to expand the existing friendly relations between Pakistan and the 
Federal Republic by intensifying economic cooperation. This necessi- 
tates an increase in trade in which the Federal Republic will do all it can 
to give consideration to Pakistan’s requirements. In addition, the Federal 
Republic will do all it can—at the same time, however, taking care not to 
exceed the limits of our capacity—to help in the development of the 
country. The dominant factor of this economic cooperation will be in 
the sphere of technical aid, the accent being on scholarship-holder and 
student trainee exchanges and the carrying out of individual projects 
with due regard to the economic conditions existing in the country. In 
this connection the economic cooperation in our mutual interests will be 
so carried out as to form a useful supplement to the promotion measures 
within the framework of the Colombo Plan and the United Nations 
Aid Programme. 


Although I am only mentioning the cultural relations of Germany 
with Asia now at the end of my talk, that is not in any way because I attach 
less importance to these relations. On the contrary, I believe that in our 
times, when technical progress is accelerating at a breath-taking speed, it is 
the paramount task of each and every State to cultivate and preserve its 
cultural values with all the means at its disposal. In the relations be- 
tween Germany and Asia there are still extensive possibilities for fruit- 
ful and stimulating mutual cooperation. There has always been intense 
interest in the ancient Asian civilizations which go back thousands of 
years; and indeed in your country there are the remains of one of the 
most ancient civilizations of the human race, viz. the Indus civilization. 
I am convinced that both our countries can learn a great deal from the 
cultural background of the other and obtain many suggestions without 
relinquishing—for that would be a serious mistake—anything of its own 
specific character. Particularly in the field of cultural exchanges, our 
Governments may be sure of having a wide and important field of acti- 
vity before them. 
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In presenting these political, economic and cultural reflections, 
there is one possibility of mutual advantage which I have not mentioned 
and which is also a task for my country. The reason I have not done so 
is because this subject would require to be dealt with in a special lecture 
or, better still, in a long mutual exchange of ideas. It concerns the fact 
that one of the primary and also one of the most fruitful tasks for us is to 
help, by tracing historical development right up to the present day, to 
prevent countries like yours from having to travel the same road of suffer- 
ing as Europe at the beginning of the technical era. The relationship 
between man and machinery, between capital and labour, can be orga- 
nized in your country—and I am fully confident of this—on the basis of 
your racial qualities and your philosophy of life and with the help of our 
experience, so that you will not have to make our mistakes and endure 
the same sufferings as we. 


And here, I come to the end of my remarks. I hope that I have 
managed to give you in the short time at my disposal an impression of the 
principal worries and problems of the German people, of their develop- 
ment in recent years and of their relations to the Asian world and parti- 
cularly to your own country. I hope, too, that I have clearly demon- 
strated that there is no dividing factor between Germany and Pakistan. 
Quite on the contrary, we respect the same ideals of peace and freedom, 
and we have in all spheres, particularly in the economic and cultural 
spheres, many points of contact and almost inexhaustible possibilities of 
fruitful cooperation which could be to our mutual advantage. It is the 
sincere desire of my Government and of the German people that this 
partnership, this friendship, should be cultivated and expanded, in the 
future, too, to serve the cause of world peace and the general progress 
of humanity. 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Norman D. Palmer 


I 


The current crisis in the Middle East is simply a reflection of the vast 
changes that are occurring in this increasingly important part of the world. 
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In this time of vast change the United States has become inextricably 
involved in Middle Eastern affairs, for the first time in its history in any 
significant degree. It is well to bear in mind how recent this American 
involvement is. Until World War II the United States had no policy 
in the Middle East that was worthy of the name. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that standard histories of American diplomacy contain no more 
than passing references to American relations with the Middle East, or 
that until a few years ago there were remarkably few Americans who 
could qualify as ‘‘experts” in that area. 


Students of history and archaeology had, of course, long been attrac- 
ted to this centre of ancient civilizations. As the land of the Bible, the 
“Holy Land,” the home of three great world religions, this part of the 
world naturally had a special interest and fascination for many Americans. 
Considerable numbers of American missionaries have lived in the Middle 
East, and some of the finest American-supported educational institutions 
abroad, notably the American University in Beirut, Roberts’ College in 
Istanbul, and the American University in Cairo, have been established in 
Middle Eastern countries. For many decades American traders had 
found their way to the ports of the Eastern Mediterranean, the Red Sea, 
and the Persian Gulf. ‘But the trade was never large, and well into the 
twentieth century American concern with the Middle East remained 
principally religious and humanitarian.” ! 


The Wilsonian principle of self-determination made a powerful 
appeal to the Arab peoples who, with the aid of the British and French, 
successfully revolted against the Ottoman Empire during World. War I. 
Some of the Arab peoples then passed under the supervision of their 
more powerful allies. The mandate system eventually led to the attain- 
ment of independence of Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Palestine, an 
evolution which the United States heartily approved. 


President Wilson’s endorsement in 1917 of the British “Balfour 
Declaration” brought the Palestine problem into American politics, gave 
hope and encouragement to the Zionists, who received growing support 
in the United States, and aroused apprehensions and suspicions among 
the Arabs of the Middle East. Pro-Arab feelings in the United States 











1 Julius W. Pratt, A History of United States Foreign Policy (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc,, 1955), p, 755, $ ii 
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were encouraged, directly or indirectly, by American oil interests, which 
in the period following World War I gained important concessions ‘in’ 
Iraq and Kuwait and exclusive rights in Saudi Arabia and Bahrein, and 
by the State, War, and Navy Departments during World War II, which — 
were supporting the British policy of appeasing the Arabs who controlled 
such strategically and economically important parts of the Middle East. 


Thus even before the end of World War II the outlines of an Ameri- 
can policy in the Middle East were beginning to take shape, and the pow- 
erful and conflicting roles of certain domestic interests and pressure 
groups, notably the pro-Zionist groups (mostly American Jews), on the 
one hand, and the oil companies and the military branches of the American 
Government, on the other, with the State Department trying to preserve 
an uneasy balance, were becoming increasingly apparent. 


It is hardly surprising that United States policy in the Middle East 
reveals conflicting viewpoints and. trends, and is composed of varying 
ingredients of strategy, politics (including pacts), idealism, and humani- . 
tarianism, flavored with strong doses of oil and Zionism. By its very 
nature, it was bound to be a confusing and even paradoxical one, and 
in view of America’s global interests and policies and the general insta- | 
bility and confusion of Middle Eastern politics in recent years, it was 
bound to be, as Hanson W. Baldwin has pointed out, “fundamentally a 
straddling policy, one of compromise.””! 


Until the outbreak of World War II the United States had few politi- 
cal interests in the Middle East. Most of the Arab areas were under the 
control of Britain and France, and the United States was not inclined to 
poach on Anglo-French preserves anywhere. Gradually, however, the 
policy of tagging along after the British and French became increasingly 
untenable, and with the emergence of independent regimes in the Middle 
Eastern area the United States began to establish direct contacts with 
them. During World War II hundreds of Americans helped to deliver 
lend-lease supplies to the British in North Africa through the Red Sea, 
and to the Russians through the Persian Gulf. The Middle East Supply ° 
Centre at the head of the Persian Gulf became a vast staging centre for the ” 
transport of military equipment and supplies through Iran into the Soviet 








“it Hanson W. Baldwin, “The Mideast Crisis—I,” New York Times, 4 January 
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Union. The importance of oil concessions became generally recognized 
in official circles, although a proposal in 1944 for a Government-financed 
pipeline from the Arabian oil fields to the Mediterranean was not 
approved. President Roosevelt symbolized the growing American re- 
cognition of the importance of the Arab countries of the Middle East by 
going out of his way, after the fatiguing Yalta Conference, to hold personal 
conferences with King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia and King Farouk of 
Egypt. 
; II 
Aside from Israel, the Middle Eastern country with which the United 
“States has had the closest ties has been Turkey. Under Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha—Ataturk—Turkey went through a process of reform and moder- 
nization which enabled her to recover rapidly from the adverse effects of 
feeble Ottoman rule and alliance with the Central Powers in World War 
I. The new Turkey developed a marked pro-Western orientation. It 
was not necessary to convince the Turks to be wary of Russia, nor was 
there any doubt of their willingness to resist any Russian aggressive move. 
After the war the United States encouraged Turkey to rebuff renewed 
Russian demands for joint control of the Turkish Straits, and in 1947, 
under the famous Truman Doctrine, the United States embarked upon a 
major programme of assistance to Turkey as well as to Greece. Not long 
after the North Atlantic Treaty was signed, Greece and Turkey, at U.S. 
insistence, were admitted into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
A few years later, again at American initiative, Turkey joined first with 
Pakistan and then with Iran and Iraq in mutual security pacts and finally, 
_in 1954, with these countries plus Britain in the Baghdad Pact for the 
defence of the so-called “Northern Tier” of states against possible 
Soviet aggression. 


~ In the eyes of the Arab peoples Turkey was suspect as the centre of 
the once powerful Ottoman Empire which had dominated them for so 
long, and as a state which seemed to be oriented more to the West than to 
the Middle East; and therefore strong American support of Turkey did 
not endear the United States to the people of the Arab world. But a far 
greater barrier to satisfactory Arab-American relations was interposed 
by American sympathy with the claims of the Jews for a separate home- 
‘land in Palestine, by support of the steps leading to the emergence of the 
state of Israel, and by the close ties, both official and unofficial, which 
have existed between the United States and Israel. 
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When the British, shortly after the end of World War II, announced 
firmly that they intended to end the Palestine mandate at an early date 
and threw the problem into the lap of the United Nations, the United 
States took an active if not very consistent part in the discussions of this 
thorny problem. It supported the recommendation of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, in November, 1947, for the partition of 
Palestine into an Arab and a Jewish state, with Jerusalem to be placed 
under international administration. When the Arabs resorted to force to 
resist this plan, however, the United States thereupon came out in favour 
of a temporary United Nations trusteeship for Palestine. Before this 
proposal could be given serious consideration the British terminated the 
Palestine mandate and the Jews in that area, on May 14, 1948, proclaimed 
the existence of the independent state of Israel. President Truman, 
immediately forsaking the trusteeship idea in the face of this new develop- 
ment, extended recognition to the new state only a few minutes after it 
had been proclaimed. The United States did its utmost, through the 
United Nations and by direct pressure on Jews and Arabs alike, to end 
the fighting between Israelis and Arabs and to secure some kind of ami- 
cable and just settlement of the many problems which resulted from the 
Arab-Israeli war and the embittered state of Arab-Israeli relations, and 
in general to exert a pacificatory influence in the Middle East. 


In many ways the United States is heavily committed to the new 
state of Israel. It has extended official support and assistance in many 
forms, and the Jewish-Americans and other friends of Israel in the United 
States contribute a substantial part of the total budget of the state. The 
independence of Israel is a cornerstone of America’s Middle Eastern 
policy, and it is one of the major barriers in the way of good relations 
with the Arab states, which regard Israel as a Western intrusion in the 
Middle East, a ‘‘cancer’’ in the heart of the Arab world. Until and unless 
the Arab-Israeli problem is solved to the satisfaction of the contending 
parties, there is little prospect for peace in the Middle East and almost 
as little prospect for satisfactory relations between the United States and 
the Arab countries. 


There are, however, some brighter aspects to the picture of U.S. 
Arab relations. The United States still has a reservoir of good will among 
the Arab peoples. At the present time its relations with Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, and Lebanon are considerably better than with the other Arab 
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states. American oil companies still enjoy an exclusive monopoly on 
the exploitation of the oil resources of Saudi Arabia, and the Saudi Arabian 
Government has just granted an extension of the lease on the important 
air base at Dhahran. In spite of the gaucherie of the Mayor of New 
York City—who has many Jewish and very few Arab voters in his city— 
the visit of King Saud to the United States early in 1957 was a pronounced 
success. He was grateful for the medical care and personal solicitude 
extended to his young son, and the wistful young Prince scored a tremen- 
dous personal triumph among Americans generally, especially among 
American children. The United States has encouraged Iraq to join the 
Baghdad Pact—is spite of the strong objections of the other members of 
the Arab League—and the present Government of Iraq seems to be well 
disposed towards the West. The same is true of the present regime in 
Lebanon, although a change of orientation in that country is an ever- 
present possibility. The American University in Beirut, the largest 
American-sponsored institution of higher learning abroad, continues to 
turn out graduates who assume posts of importance in the political and 
economic life of all the Arab countries and of Iran as well. While it is 
a centre of Arab nationalism, its graduates are usually not unmindful of 
the efforts of the United States and of private Americans to help them 
in innumerable ways. 


When Colonel Nasser developed what seemed to be a rabid anti- 
Western orientation, allowed Radio Cairo to pour out daily invectives 
against the West, and accepted substantial arms aid from Czechoslovakia 
and numerous advisers and military equipment from the Soviet Union, 
the American attitude towards the Egyptian leader appreciably cooled. 
In 1956 Secretary Dulles’ announcement that the United States would 
not extend aid to Egypt to build the Aswan Dam was followed within a 
few days by Nasser’s dramatic move of nationalizing the Suez Canal 
Company. Many observers professed to see a cause and effect relation- 
ship between these two revents, but it is quite probable that the reasons 
for Nasser’s action were far more deep-seated than this analysis suggests. 
In recent months relations between the United States and the Nasser 
regime have been quite distant, even though the United States did oppose 
the invasion of Egyptian territory by Israeli, French, and British forces 
and has tried to play a moderating role in the Suez Canal crisis. In the 
postwar period the United States has exerted some influence on the British 
to evacuate the Suez Canal Zone. In fact, the British have since charged 
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that they were forced to leave the Canal Zone prematurely, in large part 
due to American pressure, and a former Premier of France has written: 
“*. . in urging England to abandon its military base in the Suez Canal, 
thus turning the canal over to Nasser, the Americans committed a serious 
blunder denoting a grave error of judgement concerning the personality 
of Nasser and the capital importance to their Western European allies of 
free circulation through the canal. The allies are suffering morally or 
materially from this error and it is to be feared that they will continue to 
suffer.”"! 


Ill 


In May, 1950, the United States joined with Britain and France in an 
important declaration of policy in the Middle East. This statement inclu- 
ded the following commitment: 


The three Governments take this opportunity of declaring their 
deep interest in and their desire to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of peace and stability in the area and their unilateral 
opposition to the use of force or threat of force between states in 
that area. The three Governments, should they find any of these 
states were preparing to violate frontiers or armistice lines, 
would, consistently with their obligations as members of the United 
Nations, immediately take action, both within and outside the United 
Nations, to prevent such violations. 


As late as November, 1955, President Eisenhower declared that this tripar- 
tite declaration “‘still remains our policy;” but the action of the British 
and French a year later in effect killed the declaration. Thereafter the 
United States sought to promote peace in the Middle East through unilat- 
eral and multilateral action and ceased, at least for the time being, to 
rely upon a cooperative policy with its two Western allies whose stock 
had fallen to an all-time low in the Arab world. 


Several events of 1953 and 1954 showed that the United States was, 
as Charles Malik remarked, “‘entering the history of the Near East.” In 
the spring of 1953 Secretary of State John Foster Dulles visited the count- 
ries of the Middle East and South Asia “to show our friendship for the 
Governments and peoples of these areas,” and to obtain first-hand impres- 





1 Paul Renaud, ‘‘The American Role in the Loss of Europe’s Colonies,” Western 
World, May 1957, p. 42. 
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sions of conditions in that part of the world. This was the first time that 
an American Secretary of State had personally visited the area. Upon his 
return, on June 1, Mr. Dulles delivered a radio-television report to the 
nation which showed clearly that his trip had been highly educational for 
him. After calling attention to the fact that the situation in the Middle 
East and South Asia was a matter of “urgent concern,” he declared that 
it was “high time that the United States Government paid more attention 
to the Near East and South Asia.” He found that the peoples of the 
area were “‘deeply concerned about political independence for themselves 
and for others.” They were suspicious not only of the “‘colonial powers” 
but also of the United States, whose many commitments to these powers, 
in their view, required it “‘to preserve or restore the old colonial interests 
of our allies.” Mr. Dulles admitted quite candidly that American policy 
had become “‘unnecessarily ambiguous” and he expressed his belief that 
the Western powers generally would “gain, rather than lose, from an 
orderly development of self-government.” Referring to the Arab-Israeli 
problem he stated that “the United States would seek to allay the deep 
resentment against it that has resulted from the creation of Israel,” and 
that henceforth ‘United States policies should be impartial so as to win 
not only the respect and regard of the Israeli but also of the Arab peoples.” 
Mr. Dulles recognized that the proposed Middle East Defence Organiza- 
tion, which had proved to be abortive because of Arab refusal to coope- 
tate, was ‘“‘a future rather than an immediate possibility,” since “many 
of the Arab League countries are so engrossed .with their quarrels with 
Israel or with Great Britain or France that they pay little heed to the 
menace of Soviet communism.” While there was ‘“‘a vague desire to have 
a collective security system,” this could not be imposed from without and 
“should be designed to grow from within out of a sense of common 
destiny and common danger.” In the absence of such a collective security 
system, said Mr. Dulles, the United States could and would ‘“‘usefully 
help strengthen the interrelated defense of those countries which want 
strength, not as against each other or the West, but to resist the common 
threat to all free peoples.” 


The report on the Mutual Security Programme for the fiscal year 
1954 likewise noted that “political instability, economic weakness and an 
almost total lack of military strength” offered “an open invitation to sub- 
versive forces from within and hostile political and military pressures 
from without,” It recognized that “the prestige of the Western Demo- 
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cracies, including the United States, in the Muslim States, progressively 
deteriorated in the postwar era” and required “the most urgent and 
decisive remedial measures.”’ 


But the American Secretary of State recognized that military coopera- 
tion and assistance were not enough. In the Middle East, as elsewhere, he 
said, “‘we must recognize the equal dignity of all men and find a way to 
provide opportunity that extends from the most fortunate to the least for- 
tunate among us.” This thought was echoed by Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon after an extensive visit to the Far East, South Asia, and the 
Middle East in the fall of 1953—another evidence of the growing interest 
of the United States in the Asian area. In addition to political inde- 
pendence, economic progress and peace, observed Mr. Nixon, the peoples 
of Asia want “‘a fundamental recognition of their equal dignity as human 
beings.” 


Two other special representatives whom President Eisenhower sent 
to the Middle East were personal embodiments of American desires to 
give constructive assistance in dealing with immediate and long-term 
problems. In October, 1953, Mr. Eisenhower announced that a well- 
known American businessman, Eric Johnston, was being sent to the 
Middle East as his personal representative ‘‘to explore with the govern- 
ments of the countries of that region certain steps which might be expected 
to contribute to an improvement of the general situation in that region. 
Mr. Johnston helped to draw up an ambitious plan for the development 
of the water resources of the Jordan River Valley, but since this would 
require the cooperation of Israel and several Arab states the plan, like 
other proposals for the regional development of the resources of the 
Middle East, was wrecked on the rock of Arab-Israeli enmity. In Octo- 
ber, 1953, too, President Eisenhower sent Herbert Hoover, Jr. to Iran 
to assist in bringing about a solution of the Anglo-Iranian oil controversy. 


The United States welcomed the agreement between Britain and 
Egypt in 1953 regarding the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and that in 1954 
regarding the Suez Canal zone, as well as the agreement between Britain 
and Iran in 1954 which ended the dispute over the nationalization of 
Iranian oil. 


In 1955 and 1956 the United States expressed a growing concern over 
the unhappy state of Arab-Israeli relations, ‘‘A solution of this deep and 
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bitter struggle,” said Mr. Dulles in an important statement to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on February 24, 1956, “‘is the key to the 
future prosperity of the region.” In this statement, and in a previous 
statement of August 25, 1955, Mr. Dulles referred to three problems which 
“require conspicuously to be solved: the plight of the refugees, the pall of 
fear that hangs over the Arab and Israeli people alike and the lack of fixed 
boundaries between Israel and its Arab neighbors.” 


As has been noted, the United States strongly supported the steps 
which by late 1955 bound Turkey, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, and Britain in a 
mutual security alliance known as the Baghdad Pact, but it did not itself 
become a full member of the arrangement. The reasons for less-than- 
full-membership attitude were to be found in the bitter opposition of 
Egypt and other Arab states to the Pact and the desire of the United 
States not to take any step which would further jeopardize its relations 
with the Arab countries and its role as mediator in Middle East disputes. 
From the beginning, however, the United States has maintained liaison 
with the headquarters of the Baghdad Pact arrangement. In 1956 it 
established a military liaison office in Baghdad, joined two of the com- 
mittees of the alliance, and agreed to contribute to the costs of the perma- 
nent secretariat. In 1957 it established even closer ties with the alliance, 
but it still refrained from full official membership. 


Actually, as a result of the developments of late 1956, the Baghdad 
Pact was seriously weakened and may never be able to fulfil the role de- 
signed for it by its members. The British action in Egypt alienated the 
other members of the Pact, who ostentatiously held several meetings after 
October and November, 1956, without inviting British representatives to 
attend, and passed resolutions condemning the action of their partner. 
Britain has now resumed its participation in the affairs of the alliance, 
but it is doubtful if her relations with her partners can ever be the same 
again. The United States, in turn, has relied on a unilateral statement of 
firm resolve to resist Communist aggression in the Middle East rather 
than on participation in the Baghdad Pact, which was presumably designed 
for the same purpose. 


IV 


The policies of the United States in the Middle Eastern crisis of 
late 1956 led to strained relations with its closest allies of the Atlantic 
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community and in general increased its prestige in the United Nations, 
in the Middle East, and in most other parts of the non-Communist world. 
It denounced Nasser’s unilateral action in nationalizing the Suez Canal 
Company, and it supported the demands of the British and French for 
international control and operation of the Canal; but at the same time 
it advocated a peaceful resolution of the problems raised by Nasser’s 
precipitate act, brought heavy pressure on Britain, France, and Israel not 
to resort to force, strongly opposed the invasion of Egypt by these three 
countries, and threw all its influence behind the efforts of the United 
Nations to get the invading forces out of Egypt and to bring about a 
settlement of the Canal problem, the rights of navigation in the Gulf of 
Aqaba, the administration of the Gaza strip, and the other issues that had 
been inflamed during the crisis. 


The American people were shocked and incredulous to learn that the 
British and French and Israeli Governments had sent troops into Egypt 
without consulting or even notifying the American Government; and they 
were bewildered and troubled when the American representatives in the 
United Nations, voting with the Communist and ‘“‘neutralist’’ states, 
supported measures of condemnation of three of their closest allies. But 
they agreed with President Eisenhower that the action of Britain, France 
and Israel was wrong, however great the provocation, and that they could 
not apply one standard of international conduct to states with whom 
they were not allied and another to their allies. In a radio-television 
address to the American people on February 20, 1957, President Eisen- 
hower explained his attitude toward Israel’s failure to withdraw its troops 
from Egyptian territory in words which could be applied to the acts of all 
three states: 


If we agree that armed attack can properly achieve the purposes 
of the assailant, then I fear we will have turned back the clock of 
international order. We will, in effect, have countenanced the use 
of force as a means of settling international differences and gaining 
national advantages. 


I do not myself see how this could be reconciled with the Charter 
of the United Nations. The basic pledge of all the members of the 
United Nations is that they will settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means and will not use force against the territorial integrity 
of another state, 
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If the United States once admits that international disputes can 
be settled by using force, then we will have destroyed the very 
foundation of the organization, and our best hope of establishing 
a real world order. That would be a disaster for us all. 


When Britain and France insisted that strong measures were necessary 
io counteract Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal Company, the 
United States stressed the importance of peaceful negotiations and pro- 
posed the creation of a Users’ Association which, it hoped, would be able 
to put enough pressure on Nasser to gain a satisfactory settlement of the 
Canal problem. After Britain, France, and Israel had resorted to armed 
action against Egypt, the United States could devise no satisfactory 
means to deal with the emergency. Under the circumstances, it threw its 
weight behind United Nations efforts to end the hostilities and get the 
invading forces out of Egyptian territory. In a sense, this reliance on 
the United Nations by the greatest non-Communist power have added 
prestige to the world organization, but it was in effect a substitute for a 
policy on the part of the United States, an admission that that country 
could think of no other course to follow. 


The United Nations was helpful in bringing hostilities to an end and 
its Secretary General was indefatigable in trying to obtain the view-points 
of the major parties to the dispute. But it became increasingly apparent 
that the United Nations alone could play only a limited role in the Middle 
East imbroglio, and that it would be virtually important if the security of 
the region were jeopardized by Communist pressures. Towards the end 
of 1956, therefore, the Eisenhower Administration, recognizing the limita- 
tions imposed upon the United Nations, the impossibility of working 
closely in the Middle East with those states which had so discredited 
themselyes in that area, and the very real fissures and dangers that existed 
there, began to think in terms of a unilateral declaration of policy which 
would at least spell out certain American commitments and pledges. 
The model which was chosen was the Formosa Resolution of January, 
1955. On January 5, 1957, President Eisenhower personally appeared 
before a joint session of the Congress to deliver a special message on the 
Middle East. After citing ‘‘the immense importance of the Middle East” 
and the need for the United States to ‘‘make more evident its willingness 


to support the independence of the freedom-loving nations in the area,” 


the President asked for special legislation which would authorize him to 
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extend economic and military assistance to “any nation or group of 
nations” in the Middle East which desired such aid, “‘such assistance and 
cooperation to include the employment of the armed forces of the United 
States to secure and protect the territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of such nations, requesting such aid, against overt armed aggression 
from any nation controlled by international Communism.” On January 
30, the House of Representatives passed the resolution which was sub- 
mitted to implement this request and the Senate approved, although with 
some modifications and after extensive hearings and debate, on March 
5. With the signing of the resolution by the President a few days later 
the ‘“‘Eisenhower Doctrine,” as it has come to be called, became official 
American policy. 


It is hardly surprising that the “Eisenhower Doctrine” received a 
mixed reception in world public opinion generally, in the Middle East, 
and in the United States itself. Critics pointed out that it was a unilateral 
statement of policy, that it was directed at one of the least likely dangers 
facing the Middle East and did not deal with the real dangers, either im- 
mediate or long-range, that it was so hedged with conditions that it was 
in fact no policy at all. Some critics even charged that it was evidence of 
the determination of the United States to take over in the Middle East 
where the British and French had failed. Supporters of the policy hailed 
it as “‘a progressive step toward peace and security,” ‘‘a more definitive 
statement of foreign policy in the Middle East than any that has been 
announced for years.”! ‘‘The big fact is,” stated an editorial in the 
Philadelphia /nquirer of February 15, 1957, “‘that this resolution is needed 
to assert American interest in the Middle East in unmistakable terms, 
and to provide a shield behind which settlement of present disputes can . 
be reached.”” “In the situation now existing,” said President Eisenhower 
in his message of January 5, “the greatest risk, as is often the case, is that 
ambitious despots may miscalculate.” The “Eisenhower Doctrine” was 
designed to remove any doubts that the United States could be counted 
upon to help to repel any overt aggression in the Middle East. As a 
positive declaration of intent it was welcomed in at least some quarters 
in the area. ‘‘Many in the Middle East,” observed a student of Middle 
Eastern affairs, ‘“‘say that they have long been waiting for the United 





1 Henry C. Atyeo, “‘The United States in the Middle East,” Current History, Match, 
1957, p.164. 
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States to act with the firmness and assurance of a great Power that knows 
its own interests and deal s justly with the interests of others.!” ‘Now 
that the President proposes to adopt a clear-cut policy of action,’ wrote 
former President Harry S. Truman in a syndicated article in January, 
1957, ‘‘we should do everything to back him up.”” Mr. Truman’s former 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, was less charitable. In a statement 
presented to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on January 10, 1957, Mr. Acheson declared that ‘‘as policy” the 
“Eisenhower Doctrine” “‘is vague, inadequate, and not very useful.” 

In a sense, as Mr. Acheson acidly observed, ‘‘the President’s message 
on the Middle East is not a statement of a policy but an invitation to 
devise one.” In a sense, too, it was a substitute for a policy, a confession 
of America’s inability to formulate a comprehensive policy towards the 
Middle East in a time of grave crisis. Even as a move to guard against 
possible external threats it was surrounded by so many conditions that its 
value was questionable, except as a notice of intent. It was directed, as 
President Eisenhower said, only ‘‘against overt armed aggression from 
any nation controlled by international Communism.” Armed forces 
of the United States, even if available in adequate strength, would be 
employed to meet such aggression only if the President decided that the 
threat was serious enough to involve the direct security of the United 
States and only if some Middle East nation or nations requested American 
military intervention. Moreover, as has been noted, the Doctrine was 
aimed at one of the least likely dangers in the Middle East. It did not 
“remove the real danger in the Middle East, that of subversive propa- 
ganda, infiltration and indirect control,”2 although its sponsors hoped 
that the economic assistance provisions would make a useful contribution 
to this objective. 


“This program,” said President Eisenhower, “will not solve all the 
problems of the Middle East.” ‘‘Conservatively speaking,” remarked 
Mr. Acheson, “‘that is the outstanding understatement of 1957.” How- 
ever, as the President pointed out, ‘‘neither does it represent the totality 
of our policies for the area.” Indeed, the outstanding fact about Ameri- 
can policy in the Middle East at the present time is that its general out- 





1 John C, Campbell, ‘From ‘Doctrine’ to Policy in the Middle East,” Foreign 
Affairs, April, 1957, p. 449. 
2 Atyeo, op. cit., p. 163. 
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lines are still unclear, even though the American role in the Suez crisis and 
the enunciation of the ‘“‘Eisenhower Doctrine” seem to indicate that a 
more independent and positive policy is beginning to emerge. 


Certainly a remarkable change has occurred in America’s relations 
with the Middle East within a period of hardly more than a decade. It 
is a change from relative non-involvement to large-scale involvement. 
Whereas until recently the Middle East was of only peripheral concern 
to the United States, it is now an area of major concern. In part this 
is a reflection of the growing importance of the area in world affairs; in 
part, too, it is a consequence of what President Eisenhower has described 
as “‘our growing involvement in the affairs of men everywhere.” 


Thus at a particularly troubled period in the long and turbulent 
history of the Middle East the United States, for the first time, to para- 
phrase Charles Malik’s observation, is beginning to enter the history of 
the area. The situation calls for far more positive and fundamental 
measures than the enunciation of the ‘Eisenhower Doctrine.” Fortuna- 
tely the United States is not unaware of the basic problems of the Middle 
East or of the deeper issues involved. Nor is it unmindful of the limita- 
tions on its capacity to influence the course of events in the Middle East, 
on the one hand, or of the heavy responsibilities which devolve upon it, 
on the other. “‘The happiest outcome we can expect,” stated the New 
York Times editorially on March 10, 1957, ‘‘is not that we shall be relieved 
within measurable time of this responsibility. It is that we may carry 
it in friendly cooperation with other free nations.”’ Will United States 
policies in the Middle East be able to meet this test? 


KASHMIR BEFORE THE SECURITY COUNCIL! 
K. Sarwar Hasan 


Before I proceed to speak about the work of the Pakistan delegation 
on the Kashmir question in the Security Council, I should like to say that 
whatever success was obtained by the delegation was very largely due to 
the efforts of the Foreign Minister, Malik Feroze Khan Noon. I would 
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be failing in my duty if I did not say that Mr. Noon—as he was known 
in America—impressed everybody with his personality, his earnestness 
and perseverance. Clearly, a great measure of the credit for whatever 
the delegation may have achieved goes to the Foreign Minister himself. 


Permanent officials are not infrequently the target of criticism in the 
press and on the political platform, but very seldom is credit given to 
them for their work. So far as the Kashmir case is concerned, a great 
deal of work has been done by the permanent officials of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. In the past, the main burden of this work was borne— 
with great ability—by Mr. Ayub. This time his role in the delegation 
was filled with distinction by Mr. Aftab Ahmad Khan. It is only proper 
that we should pay a tribute to the work that the permanent officials have 
done in the United Nations for the past so many years. 


One significant thing about our case in the Security Council was that 
it had not come up before it for the last five years. Sometimes one even 
heard foreign diplomats say, ‘“‘Is Kashmir still a live issue?” That was a 
most discouraging feature of the situation. It is not known why the case 
was not taken back to the Security Council earlier. One is at a loss to 
understand what those political factors were which persuaded the Go- 
vernment of Pakistan to do nothing about Kashmir since August 1953, 
when the Prime Minister of Pakistan at that time had a discussion with 
the Prime Minister of India, and they issued a statement to the effect that 
the solution of the Kashmir case was still to be obtained through the 
method of a plebiscite. Thereafter, nothing was done. I venture to say 
that the prolonged effort at direct negotiation with Mr. Nehru was 
entirely futile. In fact, that effort ought not to have been continued 
with so long. Very soon, when it was discovered that Mr. Nehru was 
not prepared to settle anything, it ought to have been given up. 


The fact that nothing was done about Kashmir for practically five 
years had disastrous consequences, not only for the Kashmir case but for 
our foreign policy generally. As I said, it was in August 1953 that the 
last conversation of an effective nature between the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan and the Prime Minister of India took place. Since that date, 
nothing of practical value was done. In the meanwhile, India carried on 
her campaign to build herself up as a moral force in world affairs. The 
more India built itself up and extended its influence, the more Pakistan 
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suffered and lost. Yet there were in our country people who thought that 
something was to be gained by trying to be friendly with Mr. Nehru. 


By far the worst result of this policy was that India extended her 
influence in the Arab countries, and, in spite oi India’s defeat at Bandung, 
it obtained recognition as the leader of the Asian-African bloc in the 
United Nations. That bloc, it might be mentioned, was started by Pakis- 
tan, at a time when Pakistan was virtually the leader against colonialism 
in the United Nations. India, by reason of being a defaulter in the 
Kashmir case, was not then respected and trusted to the same extent as 
Pakistan. But when the Kashmir case was put into cold storage, as it 
were, the consequence was that people forgot that India was a defaulter, 
and India’s propaganda took advantage of that fact in the countries of 
Africa and Asia. That propaganda was not always honest. For ex- 
ample, people in the Arab world were told that Pakistan welcomed the 
invasion of Egypt by England, France and Israel; that prayers were said 
for Queen Elizabeth in the mosques in Pakistan; and that generally 
Pakistan was asupporter of colonialism. I have myself heard these 
things stated. 


I think the credit goes to Begum Ikramullah for having realised that 
for the Kashmir case it was necessary to take advantage of the atmos- 
puere created by the Hungarian and the Egyptian questions. Whenever 
she possibly could, she brought the Kashmir question into her speeches in 
the debates on the Hungarian and the Suez questions. She did that with 
great skill. The first time that she brought up the Kashmir question was 
when she was speaking on the Hungarian question. She said that Pakis- 
tan was opposed to aggression whether it was in Hungary or in Algeria or 
Palestine or Kashmir. 


For a long time people will remember her duel with Mr. Menon in 
the General Assembly. When Mr. Menon was speaking, Begum Ikram- 
ullah was not in the Assembly, but on being informed that he was reply- 
ing to her reference to Kashmir, she immediately came in and asked for 
the floor. On Mr. Menon concluding his speech, the President called 
upon her to speak. When she had finished her speech, Mr. Menon, 
with the permission of the chair, replied to her. But he could hardly 
say anything beyond being rude to his adversary. Veteran United 
Nations delegates remarked that they had never seen Menon so com- 
pletely thrown off his poise. However, Begum Ikramullah once mor¢ 
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went up to the rostrum and administered a rejoinder to him. Mr. Menon 
had in a patronizing manner referred to Begum Ikramullah as a person 
who had been a respected citizen of India and who had chosen to leave 
the land of her birth and to go away to Pakistan. He had also said that 
the lady had probably not read the documents on Kashmir. Begum 
Ikramullah replied that when her Government decided to appoint her the 
leader of its delegation, it saw to it that she was properly instructed and 
informed about her duties. With regard to Mr. Menon’s other state- 
ment, she said it was true that she had left the land of her birth but that 
she was one of the 8 million that had done so and it was for history to 
decide why they had been compelled to leave their homes. 


While this unexpected battle of words was going on, it was long past 
the time that the Assembly rose for lunch but everybody sat keyed up in 
his seat, This battle was the more exciting because on the one side was 
a man known to the United Nations for his power of speech, indeed his 
power of invective, and on the other a small, slim woman of intense feel- 
ings, a chaster speaker, but with far less experience of the Assembly and 
appearing in it for the first time as the leader of her country’s delegation. 
The conclusion of Begum Ikramullah’s second intervention coincided 
with the President adjourning the Assembly for lunch. The delegates 
now crowded round her and congratulations were showered upon her 
from practically every quarter. She was congratulated even by some 
of those who were not known for their sympathy for Pakistan. We now 
knew that the atmosphere had been created for bringing the Kashmir case 
to the Security Council. The situation was greatly helped by the Security 
Council. The situation was greatly helped by the strong and statesman- 
like speeches which the Prime Minister made here. 


It was on the 16th January that Mr. Noon opened the case in the 
Security Council and he did it in a formidable way. It was not a laywer’s 
presentation of a case. Mr. Noon put into his address everything that 
he had to say, that could be said, against India with regard to Kashmir. 
Mr. Menon’s reply occupied three meetings of the Security Council, 
spread over two days. It was the longest speech ever made in that Coun- 
cil. It was also probably the most rambling speech that its members 
were ever treated to. There was no coherence in it. Nor did Mr. Menon 
make an effort to be logical or consistent in his arguments. Mr. Menon 
said everything, relevant or irrelevant, that he could think of ,against 
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Pakistan. Even his arguments that the accession of Kashmir to India was 
final and that Pakistan was the aggressor in Kashmir were irrelevant, for 
as Mr. Noon pointed out in his rejoinder, these points had been urged 
before by India and still the United Nations Commission had by its resolu- 
tions decided that the future of Kashmir should be decided by its people 
through a United Nations plebiscite and India had expressly accepted 
those resolutions. The note on which Mr. Menon ended his address did 
not relate to the Kashmir case. He said that India was not going to 
allow itself to be compelled to align with either of the power blocs; that 
is he saw in the proceedings that were to take place in the Security Council 
an effort, not to compel India to carry out the obligations that it had 
undertaken in regard to Kashmir, but an effort to compel India to abandon 
its policy of non-alignment. 


All the delegates made very helpful speeches. But perhaps reference 
may be made to the very interesting speech of the Chinese delegate, Dr. 
Tsiang, who has been a delegate of China for many years. In fact, he 
was a delegate when the Kashmir case first came up before the Security 
Council in 1948. Dr. Tsiang quoted from the speeches made by the 
Indian delegates in 1948 and 1949. One of the quotations was from the 
speech of Sir Gopalaswami Ayyengar, who, in presenting India’s case in 
1948, had said that the right of Kashmir to withdraw its accession to 
India, to accede to Pakistan or to remain independent and apply for the 
membership of the United Nations, all that had been recognised by India. 
This speech of Dr. Tsiang was extremely useful from the point of view of 
Pakistan. 


As a result of the debate, the resolution that first came before the 
Security Council affirmed its previous position, and reminded the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan of the principle (embodied in its resolutions 
of 21 April 1948, 3 June 1948, 14 March 1950, 30 March 1951 and the 
resolutions of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan of 
13 August 1948, and 5 January 1949) that the final disposition of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir should be in accordance with the will of the 
people, expressed through the democratic method of a free and impartial 
plebiscite, conducted under the auspices of the United Nations. The 
Security Council went on to declare that the disposition of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir otherwise than through a plebiscite would not 
constitute a disposition of the State in accordance with the resolutions of 
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the Security Council. This resolution, passed on 24 January 1957, was 
the first step that was taken by the Security Council, and is generally 
known as the interim resolution, through which the previous position was 
re-affirmed. The next step was to do something with regard to the future, 
and in that behalf a resolution was put forward on 15 February 1957, by 
Australia, Cuba, U.K., and U.S. This resolution recalled the earlier 
resolution of 24 January 1957, and the previous resolutions of the 
Security Council and the resolutions of the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan, and affirmed the importance which the Security 
Council attached to the demilitarisation of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir as a step towards the settlement of the dispute. Further, com- 
mending the proposal of the representative of Pakistan for the use of a 
temporary United Nations force in connection with demilitarisation, the 
resolution asked that the proposal be given consideration. When this 
resolution was voted upon, there were 9 votes in favour of it; Sweden 
abstained; the Soviet Union voted against it, which amounted to a veto, 
for the Soviet Union is a permanent member of the Security Council. 
Thus, this resolution went by the board because of the Soviet veto. The 
earlier resolution of 24 January was not vetoed by the Soviet Union; 
on it the Soviet Union had abstained. 


At this stage, another resolution was brought forward, according to 
which, the Security Council, recalling the resolution of 24 January 1957, 
and its previous resolution and the resolutions of the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan, requested the President of the Secu- 
rity Council, the representative of Sweden, to examine with the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan, any proposals which in his opinion are 
likely to contribute towards the settlement of the dispute. The word 
‘demilitarisation’ is omitted and there is no reference to the United Nations 
force. It was largely on account of the reference to the United Nations 
force that the Soviet Union, it seemed, had vetoed the previous resolution. 
In the new resolution, there is no such reference and the choice is left 
wide open to the President of the Security Council to examine any proposal. 
He is not restricted to any particular proposal, although he is required: to 
bear in mind the resolutions passed by the Security Council earlier on. 
This resolution was passed on 21 February 1957, with the Soviet Union 
abstaining. 


What is the outcome of these debates and the resolutions which were 
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passed? Mr. Jarring has been appointed to come to Pakistan and India 
and to consult with the Governments of the two countries. He is an 
extremely able diplomat. He is a man of charming manners and a refined 
background. What he will achieve is very problematical. But in case 
his mission is not a success, we can go back to the Security Council and 
ask for further action. 


However, there are other consequences of these debates that are 
very important and I should like to draw your attention to one such 
consequence. As a result of the speeches made by Mr. Menon in the 
Security Council, India may be said definitely to have joined the colonial 
‘club’. Apart from advancing objections to action being taken for the 
implementation of the resolutions on Kashmir, such as the argument 
that the accession of Kashmir to India was final and that Pakistan was an 
aggressor in Kashmir, Mr. Menon said this was a matter of domestic 
jurisdiction and therefore the United Nations could not intervene in it. 
That is precisely the argument that the South African Government ad- 
vanced in regard to the people of Asian origin in South Africa. That is 
precisely the argument that France advances with regard to Algeria and 
in the past advanced with regard to Morocco and Tunisia. But there 
were other such arguments. 


You will remember that when we were under the British they used to 
say in reply to our demand for independence: we have done such a lot for 
you, we have established schools and hospitals and made roads and rail- 
ways. That is what Mr. Menon said in the Security Council about Kash- 
mir. He said that India had spent money in Kashmir on roads, schools 
and hospitals. Agriculture had been improved. There was more trade. 
According to him, all that was a justification for India to hold on to 
Kashmir. Further, he said that it was necessary that India should remain 
in possession of Kashmir because through it lay India’s trade routes to 
Central Asia. He also argued that the strategic interests of India required 
that it should continue to remain in occupation of Kashmir. That is the 
kind of argument that Britain advances in support of its occupation of 
Cyprus. Then Mr. Menon said that a situation had been established 
in Kashmir; to disturb and to unsettle it would have undesirable conse- 
quences. All this was said in reply to the demand that the people of 
Kashmir should have the right of self-determination. In other words, 
Mr. Menon took the attitude that the right of self-determination was not 
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so important as the considerations which he had advanced. Finally, he 
said that in case a plebiscite was held in Kashmir, the result would be that 
the lives of the 40 million Muslims in India would be in danger, to which 
Mr. Noon replied that that was an argument of blackmail. 


These points made by Mr. Menon are significant, not only for our- 
selves but also for the other neighbours of India. It is important that the 
Government of Pakistan should bring them to the notice of such countries 
as Burma, Malaya, Ceylon, Thailand and Indonesia. 


What is needed in Pakistan is by-partisan foreign policy. There 
ought not to be any differences between various political parties as far as 
foreign policy is concerned. That is necessary not only in the larger 
interest of the country, but also for obtaining a satisfactory solution of 
the Kashmir case. Personally, I would be happy to see the Prime Minister 
and the Leader of the Opposition work out the basis for an agreed foreign 
policy and, so far as that policy is concerned they should pledge them- 
selves that they would give expression to no divergent views. That is, 
in my opinion, very important from the point of view of the Kashmir 
case. 


There is one question which has been repeatedly put to me: what do 
you think is going to happen? Are we going to get Kashmir? The 
answer is, yes. But I cannot say when. But in any event, the United 
Nations is the one forum which we ought not to abandon and whatever 
else we may do or not do, we must persistently agitate the Kashmir case 
in the Security Council. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: What were the reactions of the Asian and Arabian count- 
ries to our case, in the lobby of the United Nations? 


Mr. Sarwar "asan : Your delegation worked very hard, extre- 
mely hard, and this hard work was done in all directions at all levels, by 
the Foreign Minister and by the rest who served under him, each in his 
own sphere and at his own level. A great deal of exertion was also made 
by the Government here. No Muslim country would have voted against 
Pakistan if the case had gone to the General Assembly; one or two might 
have abstained. But most of them would have supported us. In fact, 
all the Arab delegates were sympathetic towards our case. That is the 
impression that we have gained, 
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PAKISTAN AND EAST ASIA 
Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri 


The interest of any country in any particular region is generally sub- 
ject to change. Essentially, however, there are some immutable factors, 
such as geography, economics, the character and past history of the 
nation concerned, which determine such interest. Of all these factors, 
none is more important than geography. 


Pakistan, which entered the world as an independent sovereign state in 
August 1947, comprises two parts—West Pakistan and East Pakistan. 
West Pakistan is contiguous to the Middle East and to Chinese Turkistan. 
East Pakistan, which opens on the waters separating the Pacific from the 
Indian Ocean, flanks Burma. Beyond Burma lie Siam, Malaya and 
Indo-China, all of them bordering on the Pacific Ocean. The frontier 
of Indo-China is less than 500 miles from the eastern frontier of East 
Pakistan. From Dacca, Kunming and Bangkok are each 1,000 miles, 
Due to this peculiar geographic situation, Pakistan has a vital interest and 
responsibility in East Asia. 


This region, from the strategic point of view, is very important. 
Burma, Siam and Indo-China are Pakistan’s first line of defence against 
an attack from the East. In the last world war the conquest of Burma, 
which became the base for the Japanese land attack on the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent, became possible only after the Japanese had acquired 
control of Siam and Indo-China. 


Apart from this, Pakistan has economic and cultural interests in this 
region. The cultural interests stem from the fact that there is a large 
number of Muslims living in the East Asian countries. There are more 
than 70 million Muslims in Indonesia, about 2.5 million in Malaya, 
nearly 2 million in the Philippines, the same number in Thailand and 
reputedly 60 million in China. The welfare of their co-religionists living 
in East Asia is a matter of interest to the people of Pakistan. Further, 
Pakistan is interested in developing trade relations with East Asian count- 
ries. Trade is not only mutually beneficial, but it also brings nations 
closer to each other. Obviously, trade among nations is possible only 
when there is peace. 
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But East Asia, when Pakistan came into being, wasin a state of 
political turmoil. China was torn by civil strife, the nationalists and 
communists being engaged in a final struggle for power. Korea was 
divided across the 38th parallel between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. This division has meant frustration of the national senti- 
ment of the people and crippling of their economy. In Indonesia and 
Indo-China, where the Japanese conquest had destroyed Western prestige, 
there was armed struggle to gain national independence. The Philippines, 
though she had achieved independence in 1946, was confronted with the 
problem of the communists, who were trying to aggravate unrest so as to 
realise their own purpose. The situation in Burma, which gained in- 
dependence in 1948, was very much the same. Japan, defeated and 
stripped of her imperial possessions, was under United States military 
occupation, with no hope of her soon emerging as a free nation. In 
Malaya, the revolt against British rule was gradually gaining strength. 


One of the main factors in East Asia was the revolt of the people 
against Western domination. Pakistan, which had recently thrown off 
the yoke of colonialism, felt a deep sympathy for the people struggling to 
be free. The founder of Pakistan, Mohamed Ali Jinnah, reflected the 
sentiments of his countrymen when he declared: ‘Our heart and soul go 
out in sympathy with those who are struggling for their freedom. . .If 
subjugation and exploitation are carried on, there will be no peace and 
there will be no end to wars.”’! 


Pakistan worked for the eradication of colonialism. In 1948, when 
the Dutch, in violation of their obligations under the Renville Truce 
Agreement, tried to suppress by force of arms Indonesia’s struggle for 
freedom, Pakistan reacted to this, as if she herself was the victim of aggres- 
sion. Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan, the then Foreign Minister of Pakistan, 
described the Dutch aggression as “‘barbarous” and “an affront to the soil 
of Asia and an outrage to human decency.”2 Dutch ships or aircraft 
carrying troops, arms or warlike materials of any kind, which could be 
used against the Indonesian people, were denied access to any airfield or 
port in Pakistan. Pakistan supported the idea of an Asian conference 
to discuss the situation in Indonesia. This conference was held in New 








1, Quoted in Dawn, Karachi, 28 December, 1949. 
2, Dawn, Karachi, 24 December, 1948. 
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Delhi in January 1949, and exerted a strong pressure on the United Nations 
Security Council. ThejUnited States and Britain were so impressed with 
it that they pressed the Dutch for an agreement with the Indonesians. 
Such an agreement was reached at The Hague in December 1949, between 
the representatives of Holland and the Republic of Indonesia. Pakistan 
welcomed this settlement with satisfaction and relief. 


In January 1950, soon after independence, the President of the Re- 
public of Indonesia paid a state visit to Pakistan, which led to the streng- 
thening of relations between the two countries. In June 1951, Pakistan and 
Indonesia entered into a treaty of ‘perpetual peace and unalterable friend- 
ship’, which provided for the exchange of diplomatic and consular ie- 
presentatives between the two countries and required that their repre- 
sentatives should from time to time get together to exchange views on 
matters of common interest and to consider ways and means for co- 
operation in such matters. Apart from this, the two Governments 
agreed to negotiate as soon as possible a comprehensive treaty of com- 
merce and establishment. ! 


It would not be irrelevant to point out here that Pakistan entered 
into a similar treaty with the Philippines in January 1951. This treaty 
was signed by the representatives of the two countries in Washington, 
D.C. However, earlier in July 1949, Pakistan and the Philippines had 
entered into a bilateral Air Transport Agreement, which, in the words of 
the Philippine Counsellor in Karachi, was. “the first formal pledge of 
friendship between the Philippines and Pakistan.”2 


Pakistan wishes to win friends in Asia as she is an Asian country. It 
was to achieve this objective that she had given vigorous support to Indo- 
nesia’s struggle for freedom. But, obviously, she was not able to give 
the same kind of support to the Malayan nationalists. Perhaps the reason 
was that in Malaya the communist insurrection had weakened the indi- 
genous nationalist movement for freedom. Besides, Malaya, as is well 
known, is a plural society; there are more than a million Chinese and 
Indians, who almost control Malaya’s trade and commerce. The com- 
munal differences within Malaya were exploited by the British to give a 
setback to the Malayans’ demand for freedom. Pakistan, nevertheless, 








1 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, March 1951, p. 11361. 
2 Pakistan News, Karachi, 24 January, 1949. 
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on a number of occasions made it known to Britain that an independent 
Malaya would be an asset to peace and stability in East Asia. 


Lately, Britain’s decision to give independence to Malaya within the 
Commonwealth by August 1957 was widely welcomed in Pakistan. The 
Government of Pakistan proposed to exchange diplomatic missions with 
Malaya. Malayan cadets are receiving training in various Defence 
institutions of Pakistan. Pakistan has also offered this year two scholar- 
ships to Malayan students. The day is not very far when Pakistan will 
establish relations with independent Malaya on an equal and sound 


footing. 


Pakistan’s relations with Burma are friendly. Indeed, there is a 
close association between them; for until 1937, they were governed by 
the British from the common centre at New Delhi. Burma is now an 
immediate neighbour of Pakistan, sharing many hundreds of miles of 
common border with East Pakistan. Burma’s traditional surpluses of 
rice help to meet food shortages in East Pakistan. Further, Burma ex- 
ports her teak to Pakistan and imports from Pakistan jute and cotton. 
In 1949, Burma had to face an acute threat from the Karens, a hill people. 
The Karens rose in open revolt against the Government. As a result, the 
economy of Burma was deeply affected and she felt urgent need of foreign 
aid to finance her rice export. In response to this need the Common- 
wealth offered a loan of £6,000,000, to which Pakistan contributed a sum 
of £500,000.! Economic considerations such as this greatly helped in 
creating a closer understanding between Pakistan and Burma. 


Next to Burma lie Thailand and Indo-China. Thailand, having 
never been under foreign domination, was spared the consequences of a 
fight for freedom. Pakistan had very little contact with Thailand until 
she joined SEATO. Indo-China, which lies next to Thailand, was one of 
those unfortunate countries which, since the end of the Second World War, © 
faced extraordinary perils. Pakistan felt a deep concern over the develop- 
ments in Indo-China, as they caused a threat to the peace and stability of 
Asia, indeed of the whole world. 


To understand the situation in Indo-China, it must be noted that 
during the last world war, two of the three Associated States of Indo- 





1 Mushtaq Ahmed, “Pakistan’s Policies in South East and East Asia,” Pakistan 


Horizon, June 1951, p. 83. 
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China, namely, Cambodia and Laos, enjoyed complete self-rule. But 
Cochin China was held under direct Japanese control. The Nationalist 
Vietnamese, under the leadership of Ho Chi Minh, organised a resistance 
movement. Ho Chi Minh offered the Allies co-operation in the war and 
in return asked them to recognise Vietnam’s independence under the 
Atlantic Charter. Ho Chi Minh at that time did not act like a Communist, 
He set up a United Front organization and called for a popular representa- 
tive Assembly to draw up a democratic constitution. Later in 1945, 
when the Japanese surrendered to the allies, Ho Chi Minh proclaimed the 
independence of the “‘Republic of Vietnam” in Hanoi. France refused to 
recognise it and tried to use force to re-establish its colonial rule. Asa 
result, war broke out between the French and Ho Chi Minh’s forces, 
Ho Chi Minh was forced to leave Hanoi and the French established a 
Government with Bao Dai as Chief of the State of Vietnam. Thus, in 
1948, there came into being, for the first time, two Governments in Indo- 
China. 

Pakistan recognised neither of the two Governments. Bao Dai’s 
Government was dependent for its existence on 1,600,000 French soldiers, 
while Ho Chi Minh’s Government was dependent on communist support. 
In fact, the struggle in Indo-China, as Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan put it, 
“had taken on the character of a struggle between western domination 
and communism”. Speaking in Parliament on 23 March 1950, the 
Deputy Foreign Minister of Pakistan stated: “It is well known to every- 
one that there are two Governments contending for power in that coun- 
try—the Government of Bao Dai and the Government of Ho Chi Minh. 
In similar circumstances before ...we have not recognised any Govern- 
ment. We have waited till we have known that one or the other Govern- 
ment has succeeded in establishing itself in that country irrespective of its 
ideology.” ! 


Most probably the Deputy Foreign Minister was referring to the 
rivalry between the nationalists and the communists in China. Pakistan 
recognised the communist regime after it had established itself over the 
entire mainland and had forced the nationalists to take refuge on the 
island of Formosa. The communist victory in China was an event of 
great importance; it marked the opening of a new chapter in the history 
of Asia. For sometime the ideological position of the Chinese Commu- 








“1 Constituent Assembly of Pakistan Debates, Vol. 9, March 1950, p. 326. 
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nists remained obscure. But soon they developed the “New De- 
mocracy”, based on the writings of Mao Tse Tung, which differed from 
the Russian sponsored type of “‘People’s Democracy” in Eastern Europe. 
At the end of 1949, the Russians recognised the Chinese type of com- 
munism as a doctrine suitable for all Asian nations. On 14 February 
1950, China and Russia entered into an agreement which provided that, 
in the event of an attack on either of the signatories by Japan “‘or a state 
allied with it, and the one signatory being involved in a state of war, the 
other party will immediately render military and other assistance with all 
the means at its disposal.”” This alliance between China and Russia changed 
the balance of power in East Asia. Also in 1949, Peking had invited a 
conference of Trade Unions of Asia and Australasia, which established a 
Permanent Liaison Bureau to undertake the coordination of communist 
activities in Asia. Commenting on this conference, the London Econo- 
mist had noted: ‘‘This communist offensive is directed not only against 
the survivals of western sovereignties in the East—such as British rule in 
Malaya—but also against all those Asian leaders, from India eastward 
to the Philippines, who have been trying to base the policies of their res- 
pective countries on friendly relations with the West.””! 


Nevertheless, the non-communist governments of East Asia expected 
that China would neither expand nor get involved in any conflict, because 
she would remain busy in consolidating her economic and _ political 
strength for many years to come. But they abandoned this expectation 
in 1950, when China entered the Korean war to stop the advance of U.N. 
forces towards the important hydro-electric works on the Yalu river, 
which supply power to Manchurian industries. 


The war in Korea was started when the communist government of 
North Korea attacked South Korea across the 38th Parallel. It took 
the world by surprise and overnight the Korean conflict became a 
critical world issue. Although to Pakistan, Korea was a distant country, 
she could not remain unconcerned about the war, which could easily 
spread to other parts of the world. Pakistan, therefore, supported the 
United Nations’ police action to repel aggression in Korea. She, how- 
ever, could not contribute any contingent to the United Nations Police 
Force. Addressing the National Assembly on 20 October 1950, the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan stated: ‘“‘My Government deliberated care- 
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fully how best we could aid the United Nations in repelling these forces 
of aggression; and our decision, reached after anxious consideration, was 
that the needs of our own security were paramount, and any weakening 
of our own security would be contrary to the wider aims of preserving 
world peace. Our own Armed Forces have been organised on a strictly 
limited basis for our own defence, and their primary duty is to meet any 
threat to Pakistan’s territorial integrity and independence. That threat 
is not an imaginary one; and it was for this reason that we did not rush 
into action and contribute a military contingent, but limited our aid to a 
gift of 5,000 tons of wheat.” ! 


It is hardly necessary to discuss the Korean conflict in detail. All 
that needs to be mentioned is that China, after the Korean war, emerged 
as the most powerful nation in Asia. As a result, the policies of the 
western powers in this continent underwent a major change. They, in 
order to create a counterweight to China’s power, began to prepare Japan’s 
transition from the status of an enemy to that of an ally. 


In September 1951, the United States called a conference in San 
Francisco for the signing of the peace treaty with Japan. Pakistan sub- 
scribed to the Peace Treaty, not because she was motivated by the desire 
to create a counterweight to China’s power, but because she felt that 
there must be peace now on the terms which had been negotiated; other- 
wise Japan would share the fate of Germany and Austria. ‘Although 
the Peace Treaty was not perfect”, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan 
noted, “it was a good treaty, because it offered peace and justice instead 
of vengeance and oppression.”2 


Pakistan was indeed anxious to establish friendly relations with 
Japan, which could provide her with manufactures and technical assist- 
ance. As a matter of fact, to-day most of the textile mills in Pakistan are 
using Japanese machinery and the services of Japanese technicians. 
Also, there is a good deal of trade between Pakistan and Japan. Japan 
provides Pakistan with textiles, machinery, chemicals, steel and other 
metals. Pakistan, in return, exports to Japan raw cotton, jute, hides and 
salt. 





1 Pakistan News, Karachi, 29 October 1950, p. 598. 
2 Dawn, Karachi, 8 September 1951, 
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Thus, it was in Pakistan’s interest to make peace with Japan. 
But an independent Japan was no guarantee of peace in Asia. After the end 
of the war in Korea, the flow of military equipment from communist 
China into Indo-China had intensified the struggle in the latter country. 
The French forces were forced to leave one stronghold after another. 
There was fear in the western capitals that if Indo-China fell to the com- 
munists, the remaining countries of East Asia would follow suit. More- 
over, when the war in Indo-China appeared to be coming to an end, 
with victory for the communists, the United States threatened to intervene 
on behalf of France. The danger that Indo-China might turn into an- 
other Korea became imminent. The Four Big Powers, therefore, decided 
to hold a conference in Geneva to discuss the peace of Indo-China. 


Before the opening of the Geneva Conference, the Prime Ministers 
of Pakistan, India, Indonesia, Burma and Ceylon met in Colombo to 
discuss the situation. The idea underlying this meeting was to put 
pressure, if they could, on the Big Powers to end hostilities in Indo-China. 
During the deliberations at the Conference, various suggestions were 
made to achieve this goal. The Prime Minister of India suggested that 
the Great Powers should be called upon not to intervene in the Indo-China 
war, either directly or indirectly. The Prime Minister of Pakistan opposed 
this suggestion on the ground that it would give the communists a free 
hand in Indo-China.! As he rightly observed, the communist danger to 
Asia was gradually increasing, while the risk of western colonialism was 
decreasing.2 


Eventually, the five Prime Ministers called for an immediate cease-fire 
in Indo-China. They also demanded that France should declare at 
Geneva that she was irrevocably committed to quit Indo-China by a 
specific date. In the meantime, they further suggested, arrangements 
should be made to protect the country against both colonialism and 
communism. But such arrangements were hardly possible. 


The Geneva Conference, which succeeded in securing an immediate 
cease-fire in Indo-China, created a new political situation in the region. 
Vietnam was partitioned roughly along the 17th parallel, just north of 
Hue, the imperial capital of Annam. Following it, the Communist Re- 








1 Sir Francis Low, Struggle for Asia, London, 1955, p. 209. cae 
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public of North Vietnam was firmly established and the Associated States 
of Laos and Cambodia were neutralised. No doubt the danger of com- 
munism in South-East Asia was lessened, but it was far from being re- 
moved. In view of this fact, it became essential to draw a line along 
which the communist advance could be contained. 


The United States, within three weeks of the Geneva Agreement, 
summoned a conference at Manila to establish a regional defence system, 
similar to NATO, for South-East Asia and the Pacific. The Conference 
was attended by Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom and the United States. Although invita- 
tions were sent to all the Colombo Powers, with the exception of Pakistan 
they refused to attend the Conference, probably feeling that it might 
jeopardise their policy or neutrality. Pakistan had rejected the policy 
of neutrality as unrealistic and impracticable and believed that in the 
now small world, no state, whether big or small, could afford to remain 
neutral or sit on the fence. Therefore, while the United Nations was 
ineffective, the natural course for states like her was to enter into 
regional defence pacts which alone could provide a good guarantee for 
the preservation of their freedom and culture. 

Moreover, Pakistan was anxious to consolidate her defences. The 
disputes with India and Afghanistan over Kashmir and the so-called 
‘Pakhtoonistan’ respectively had given Pakistan a sense of insecurity. 
In July 1951, India had massed 90 per cent of her troops and all 
her armour on the frontiers of Pakistan and war was narrowly avoided. 
These facts had so great an impact on the foreign policy of Pakistan 
that Foreign Minister Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan, during the deliberations 
at the Manila Conference, had insisted that SEATO should provide a 
guarantee, not only against Communist aggression, but against aggression 
of all kinds. ‘‘Aggression is evil”, he said. ‘‘There were no varieties of 
evil, no varieties of aggression and it was necessary to resist it wherever 
it came from.”! He pressed his point strongly but was unable to secure 
unanimous agreement on it. 

The treaty, which was signed on 8 September 1954, provided that, 
in the event of armed aggression against any of the signatories to the 
treaty, the other members would come to its help to meet the common 
danger. But Secretary of State Dulles explained in a separate declaration 
that the United States was committed only against communist aggression. 
1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 9 September 1954, 
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He, however, promised that in the event of other aggression there should 
be consultations. By re-affirming the right of self-determination of 
people, the treaty cnsured that the signatories would seek to end colonia- 
lism. The treaty in affect ensured united action by eight nations in case 
of an armed attack on either East or West Pakistan. The SEATO Council, 
in its second meeting, which was held in Karachi in March 1956, con- 
firmed that the sovereignty of Pakistan extended up to the Durand Line— 
the frontier between Pakistan and Afghanistan—and that all the Pakistan 
borders were within the protection of SEATO.! 


Several neutral and communist countries regarded SEATO as a 
threat to peace and resented Pakistan’s participation in it. The Prime 
Minister of China, Chou En-lai, described SEATO as a plan to ensure 
“the setting up of new military springboards and bases, as well as to place 
the small countries in a subordinate position, politically and economi- 
cally.”2 The Prime Minister of India, Pandit Nehru, prophesied that 
SEATO, as an unfortunate development, was bound to increase the sense 
of insecurity among the people.3 Pandit Nehru’s lieutenant, Krishna 
Menon, went a step further. Speaking in the Indian Parliament, he 
stated that SEATO was likely to become a stumbling block in the way of 
Asian co-operation. Besides, he added, it would lead to the economic 
subordination of its Asian members.4 


So far, the criticism levied against SEATO has proved baseless. The 
existence of SEATO has not led to the establishment of military bases 
in the member countries, nor has it increased a sense of insecurity among 
the people of Asia. On the other hand, SEATO has created peace and 
security in an area of the world where it was clearly needed. Further, the 
Asian-African Conference, which was convened at Bandung in April 
1955, bore testimony to the fact that SEATO was not an obstacle in the 
way of Asian co-operation. At this conference, neutral and communist 
nations, as well as Asian members of military pacts sponsored by the 
West, got together to discuss matters of common interest. 


The Asian-African Conference, also known as the Bandung Confer- 
ence, was an important manifestation of Asian feelings on a number of 








1 The Statesman, New Delhi, 8 March 1954. _ 

2 G. M. Kahin, The Asian African Conference, New York, 1955, p 63. 
3 The Stateman, New Delhi, 26 February 1955. 

4 Ibid, 
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subjects, which do not come under the scope of this article. However, 
the Conference undoubtedly contributed to the removal of tension in East 
Asia by endorsing the principles of self-determination and self-defence, 
singly or collectively. The Prime Minister of India had objected to these 
principles, probably thinking that they might be used to justify the demand 
for a plebiscite in Kashmir, as well as the existence of SEATO and NATO. 
But the majority of delegates, including the Prime Minister of China, 
refused to go along with him and these principles were included in the 
final communique of the Conference. 


The most important result of this Conference, from the point of view 
of Pakistan, was that it contributed to the improvement of relations be- 
tween Pakistan and China. It was at this Conference that Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali got an opportunity to explain to the Prime Minister of 
China that Pakistan had joined SEATO, not because she was hostile to any 
country but because she was motivated by the desire to bring peace and 
stability to Asia. While speaking in the Political Committee, the Chinese 
Prime Minister referred to his meeting with Mohammed Ali and said that 
the latter had assured him that Pakistan would not be involved in any 
aggressive war against China. He was, he added, grateful to Mohammed 
Ali for this explanation, because through it they had achieved ‘‘mutual 
understanding” and “‘agreement and harmony.”’! 


Pakistan, indeed, never had any antipathy towards China. On the 
other hand, she tried to be friendly with all countries. As a matter of 
fact, Pakistan was the first among the Muslim states and second among 
the Commonwealth countries to accord de jure recognition to communist 
China. Besides, Pakistan has always been of the view that the Com- 
munist Government of China should be represented at the United Nations, 
instead of the Nationalist Government of Formosa, which could no longer 
discharge its obligations on behalf of and in respect to the people of 
China. 


In October 1956, at the invitation of the Chinese Government, the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, H. S. Suhrawardy, paid a visit to China. 
While in Peking, Prime Minister Suhrawardy assured Chou En-lai that 
SEATO was exclusively a defence pact and Pakistan would like to 








1G. M. Kahin, Asian African Conference, p. 28. 
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strengthen relations with China. Chou En-lai reciprocated this gesture 
by announcing that Pakistan’s membership of SEATO should not be a bar 
to friendly relations between China and Pakistan.!_ Two months later, 
the Prime Minister of China arrived in Karachi on a ten-day goodwill 
tour of Pakistan. He was the first communist leader to be invited to visit 
Pakistan. While the visit led to no change in the foreign policy of Pakis- 
tan, it demonstrated that Pakistan believed that differences in political 
outlook and divergence in views on many problems should not stand in 
the way of friendly relations among nations. Indeed, during such times 
as these, when everything is in a state of flux, contacts between the leaders 
of the two countries can be very useful. 


The Prime Minister of China, while in Karachi, exchanged views 
with the leaders of Pakistan on various international problems. At the 
conclusion of their talks, Prime Minister Suhrawardy and Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai declared in a joint statement that there was no real conflict 
of interests between China and Pakistan and that greater importance 
should be given to commercial and cultural relations between the two 
countries. 


There certainly is enough scope for the development of commercial 
relations between China and Pakistan. Each country has products 
which the other needs. Pakistan grows jute and cotton and China pro- 
duces coal, cotton cloth and newsprint. It should be noted that, follow- 
ing the Korean war, when there was a big slump in_ trade, 
China lifted a good portion of Pakistan’s raw cotton and jute, thus 
averting the economic crisis that could have beset Pakistan 
otherwise. Since then, Pakistan has been exporting to China her cotton 
and jute and China has been exporting to Pakistan her coal and news- 
print. It is, however, regrettable that the expansion of Sino-Pakistan 
trade suffers due to the lack of a trade and payments agreement between 
them. 


In the cultural field, China, with a big Muslim population and an 
ancient civilization, provides many points of special interests to the people 
of Pakistan. Duting the past years, the two countries have already 
exchanged cultural missions. 


“1 Dawh, Katachi, 24 October 1956. 
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Pakistan believes that aggression, from whatever quarter it comes 
and in whatever form, is an evil thing, and must be resisted, singly or 
collectively. That was why Pakistan joined SEATO, which was the 
logical outcome of events in East Asia. It identified Pakistan with the 
West, nevertheless she has constantly striven to strengthen relations with 
China and the rest of the East Asian countries. 


NOTE 


The Foreign Policy of Indonesia 


For a country’s foreign policy to be successful, it is necessary that it 
should be in consonance with its national ideals and aspirations and at the 
same time it should adequately safeguard its national interests. To have 
an understanding of the foreign policy of Indonesia, or for that matter of 
any of the countries that have recently attained freedom from colonialism, 
one has to keep in mind the historical process that has culminated in the 
attainment of independence by those countries. 


It should not be difficult to understand that Indonesia, having emerged 
as an independent nation from the worst type of colonialism and beset 
with many economic and social problems, is extremely suspicious of any 
move that the Western Powers might make in the region in which she is 
situated. Independence has brought with it so many delicate problems 
that the foremost question for the newly independent nations is that of 
living through the transitional period, properly rehabilitating themselves, 
consolidating themselves politically as well as economically. Politics 
and economics are so intertwined that success in one is interdependent 
with success in the other. 


In Indonesia, the transfer of sovereignty was not peaceful; force had 
to be used against the Netherlands and the United Nations had to inter- 
vene. Even after the transfer of sovereignty, Indonesia had a genuine 
cause to suspect the bona fides of the former ruling power, for the reac- 
tionary elements left behind by it enjoyed support from without. Sucha 
state of affairs cannot be comforting to any nation, much less a nation 
which has thrown off the foreign yoke recently. Side by side with this 
situation, there was the question of West Irian. The Dutch are to this 
day holding on to this part of Indonesia. It had been agreed to at the 
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time of the transfer of sovereignty that both the Indonesian and Dutch 
Governments would settle this problem through negotiations. But 
unfortunately no fruitful negotiations have taken place so far between 
these two Governments. In their hold on West Irian, the Dutch are 
being supported by other colonial powers, which naturally arouses suspi- 
cion in the minds of the Indonesians. Indonesians regard West Irian as 
an integral part of Indonesia. Indonesians feel that West Irian right- 
fully belongs to them. 


The immediate problem of Indonesia is to obtain national solidarity 
and to remove the ill effects of colonialism. At home she has also to face 
the Communists who, if election returns are to be taken as an indication, 
constitute one-fourth of the population. Frequent misunderstanding 
between the Army and the civil authorities is another problem. The rebels 
are another headache for the Government. Then there is the problem of 
2,000,000 Chinese who are an important factor in the commerce and in- 
dustry of the country. This problem complicates Indonesia’s relations 
with Communist China. All these things affect Indonesia’s foreign 
policy to a great deal. 


In the circumstances, Indonesia’s policy of neutralism seems to be 
the only one to protect her against pressures from the two sides. As far 
as the various elements at home are concerned, the Government’s present 
foreign policy is more acceptable to them than it would be if Indonesia 
were to align itself with one of the two power blocs. In this sense the 
foreign policy of Indonesia is in consonance with the wishes of the 
Indonesian people. 


However, Indonesia’s policy is not merely one of non-alignment with 
either power blocs. It is also one of following the Indian line. This has 
placed Indonesia in a very controversial position, for involvement with 
India has brought no benefits. Indeed no small nation, that has placed 
faith in the 5 principles and professes a neutralist policy has benefited 
from it. It has benefited only one country, namely India. India has 
exploited her position as the leader of the small neutralist countries and 
derived advantages from both sides. India, in spite of her being a mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth and beneficiary from U.S. economic aid as well 
as aid from the U.S.S.R. and other Communist countries, claims to be a 
non-aligned country. In fact, she is a country with ‘multilateral’ align- 
ments and is, in the name of non-alignment, reaping benefits at the cost 
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of her camp followers. There is hardly anything which is n common 
between India and the other neutralists. In playing upon the anti. 
colonial feelings of the Asian-African countries, her sole aim is to capture 
these countries economically and politically, to find outlets for her grow- 
ing industry and population. It is becoming quite apparent that in qa 
very subtle manner India is trying to alienate the “‘neutralists” countries 
from both the blocs, economically and politically, so that these countries 
should ultimately become dependent on her. This is a new kind of 
colonialism, the full meaning of which will be understood only when it 
has been completely unfolded and implemented. 


The foreign policy of Indonesia, of which indications were given 
during the Bandung Conference of 1955, would seem to have crystallised 
in the joint communique which was issued from Moscow at the conclu- 
sion of President Sukarno’s visit to the U.S.S.R. It is significant that 
there was no joint statement issued when Sukarno visited Washington. 
The reason for it became quite clear after the joint statement issued in 
Moscow. Although Sukarno’s visit to the U.S.A. was deemed a great 
success and the welcome accorded to him on his arrival in Washington 
was specially warm and indicative of the growing desire of the American 
Government to develop friendly relations with the neutralist countries, 
it seems that there was no real change of attitude on Sukarno’s part. 
This impression was confirmed when he joined with the Soviet leaders in 
condemning military alliances. 


The Moscow statement goes on to say that the U.S.S.R. and the 
Republic of Indonesia are guided by the spirit and principles of the Ban- 
dung Conference. Yet it condemns military alliance as contrary to the 
Bandung spirit, even though 29 nations which met in Bandung in their 
final communique recognise the right of self-defence singly or collectively. 
There could be no purpose in condemning military pacts except to placate 
the Communists, for if the aim of the Western Powers is to build a system 
of security through military alliances, the Communists are countering 
it by creating a neutralist bloc. This would show that condemnation of 
military alliances is to the disadvantage of one side while the other side 
cannot be deemed to be altogether neutral. In this sense the Indo- 
nesian foreign policy has undergone some change after Dr. Sukarno’s 
visit to Moscow and is not in conformity with the Bandung spirit. It is 
understood that there was quite a stir in Indonesian political circles when 
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the joint statement was issued from Moscow. It indicated that there was 
a body within the country which was opposed to Indonesia’s leaning 
towards the Communists. 

The $100-million economic and technical aid agreement between 
Indonesia and the U.S.S.R. seems to have evoked considerable interest in 
Indonesian press, but it has yet to be seen how far the U.S.S.R. can fulfil 
this undertaking and whether ultimately the aid will be with or without 
any political strings. 


Indonesian official spokesmen proclaim that their country is follow- 
ing an absolutely neutral policy and that Indonesia’s opposition to colo- 
nialism and her efforts for peace are founded on clear philosophical 
principles, enunciated for the first time by Dr. Sukarno and inscribed in 
the Indonesian Constitution, namely :— 


1. Belief in God, and in religious freedom for all. 


2. Humanitarianism, or internationalism. Respect for humanity 
throughout the world. 


3. Nationalism. Belief in the national unity of all Indonesia. 


4. Democracy. The principle of sovereignty vested in the people 
and exercised through representative government. 


5. Social justice. Belief in the social and economic equality, as well 
as political equality of everyone in the nation. 


Broadly speaking the basis of Indonesia’s foreign policy would seem 
to be friendly relations with all the countries, particularly with those with 
an anti-colonial attitude and dedication to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations Charter. In the United Nations itself Indonesia, 
being a member of the Asian-African Group, is devoted to the causes of 
the people of the region. She stands for peaceful solution of the Algerian 
question, the Suez Canal issue, and on the basis of U.N. resolutions of the 
Palestine dispute. She is against racialism as practised by the South 
African Government and wants to see colonialism eradicated. She is for 
the seating of Communist China in the United Nations. She is against 
the experimentation and production of thermo-nuclear weapons and 
urges reduction of armaments. She stands for the universality of the 
United Nations Organization. 
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In Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo’s words: 
“In its practical application, it may be said that the essence of Indo- 
nesia’s foreign policy is anti-colonialism and the support of peace. 


“For us, colonialism, from whichever quarter it comes, is an evil 
thing, a thing we reject and will oppose.” 


DOCUMENTS 


Text of the 5-Power Resolution on Kashmir passed by the Security Council 
on 24 January 1957. 


“The Security Council, 


“Having heard statements from the representatives of the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan concerning the dispute over the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, 


“Reminding the Governments and authorities concerned of the prin- 
ciple embodied in its resolutions of April 21, 1948, June 3, 1948, March 
14, 1950 and March 30, 1951, and the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan resolutions of August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949, 
that the final disposition of the State of Jammu and Kashmir will be made 
in accordance with the will of the people expressed through the democratic 
method of a free and impartial plebiscite conducted under the auspices of 
the United Nations, 


“Reaffirms the affirmation in its resolution of March 30, 1951 and 
declares that the convening of a Constituent Assembly as recommended 
by the General Council of the “‘All-Jammu and Kashmir National Con- 
ference” and any action that Assembly may have taken or might attempt 
to take to determine the future shape and affiliation of the entire State or 
any part thereof, or action by the parties concerned in support of any such 
action by the Assembly, would not constitute a disposition of the State in 
accordance with the above principle. 


“Decides to continue its consideration of the dispute.” 


Text of the 3-Power Resolution on Kashmir passed by the Security Council 
on 21 February 1957. 


“The Security Council, reclling its reasolution of January 24, 1957, 
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its previous resolutions and the resolutions of the United Nations Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan on the India-Pakistan question, 


“1, Requests the President of the Security Council, the representa- 
tive of Sweden, to examine with the Governments of India and Pakistan 
any proposals which, in his opinion, are likely to contribute towards the 
settlement of the dispute, having regard to the previous resolutions of the 
Security Council and of the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan, to visit the sub-continent for this purpose, and to report to the 
Security Council not later than April 15, 1957, 


“2. Invites the Governments of India and Pakistan to cooperate 
with him in the performance of these functions, and 


“3, Requests the Secretary-General and the United Nations repre- 
sentatives for India and Pakistan to render such assistance as he may 
request.”’. 





Text of the Jarring Report 


The following is the text of the report to the Security Council on the 
Kashmir question by Mr. Gunnar Jarring, Swedish Permanent Representa- 
tive at the United Nations, who visited the sub-continent for an on-the- 
spot examination of the situation: 


“(1) On 21 February 1957, at its 774th meeting, the Security Council 
adopted a resolution (S/3793) by which it requested its President for the 
month of February 1957, the representative of Sweden, to examine with 
the Governments of India and Pakistan any proposals which, in his 
opinion, were likely to contribute towards the settlement of the India- 
Pakistan dispute, having regard to the previous resolutions of the Security 
Council and of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. 
He was further requested to visit the subcontinent for this purpose and 
to report to the Security Council not later than 15 April 1957. 


(2) In pursuance of this resolution I proceeded to the subcontinent. 
I arrived in Karachi on 14 March 1957. 


(3) Discussions were held with the Government of Pakistan from 
15 to 20 March, and again between 2 and 5 April, with the Government 
of India between 24 and 28 March and again between 6 and 10 April. 
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Before departing from the subcontinent another conversation with the 
Government of Pakistan took place on 10 April. I departed from Karachi 
on 11 April. 


(4) The principal participants in these discussions were the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, Malik Firoz Khan Noon; the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. M.S. A. Baig and Mr. Din Mohamad, Adviser 
on Kashmir Affairs. The Government of India were represented by the 
Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the Minister without portfolio, Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, the Secretary- 
General of the Ministry for External Affairs, Mr. N. R. Pillai; and the 
Commonwealth Secretary, Mr. J. Desai. 


*(5) In accordance with the first operative part of the Council’s reso- 
lution, conversations were held exclusively with the representatives of the 
Governments of India and Pakistan. 


(6) It is a pleasure for me to report that the co-operation of the two 
Governments, envisaged in the second operative part of the Security 
Council Resolution, has been complete in all respects. Our conversations 
took place in an atmosphere of complete frankness and cordiality. 


“(7) In pursuance of the third operative paragraph of the Resolution, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations placed at my disposal the 
services of Mr. J. F. Enger of the Department of Political and Security 
Council Affairs, and Miss H. Platz of the office of the Secretary-General. 
I also wish to acknowledge the valuable information received from the 
United Nations Representatives for India and Pakistan. 


“(8) During the last debate in the Security Council, the Representa- 
tive of Pakistan had stated that his country recognised ‘no international 
obligations with regard to the State of Jammu and Kashmir, except those 
she had voluntarily accepted both in the resolutions of the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan dated 13 August 1948 and 5 January 
1949’. For his part, the representative of India declared that these two 
UNCIP resolutions were the only ones which bound his Government. 


(9) In view of these declarations I felt it appropriate to explore what 
was impeding the full implementation of these resolutions. My efforts 
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were, therefore, from the beginning directed towards the finding of a solu- 
tion for the problems that had arisen in connection with these two resolu- 


tions. . 


“(10) The resolution of 5 January 1949 envisaged the holding of a free 
and impartial plebiscite to decide on the question of the accession of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir to India or Pakistan. On exploring this 
question of a plebiscite I was aware of the grave problems that might 
arise in connection with and asa result of a plebiscite. 


“(11) I therefore felt it incumbent on me to devise ways and means 
by which these difficulties could be met or at least be substantially miti- 
gated. 


“(12) Consequently, I made a number of suggestions to this end to 
both Governments which, for different reasons, however, did not prove 
to be mutually acceptable. 


“(13) During our conversations the Government of India laid parti- 
cular emphasis on the fact that, in their view, two factors stood in the way 
of the implementation of the two UNCIP Resolutions. 


“The first of these was that Part I of the resolution of 13 August 
1948, and in particular sections B and E_ had, in their view, not been impie- 
mented by the Government of Pakistan. Forthat reason, it was in their 
submission premature to discuss the implementation of Parts II and III of 
that resolution, or of the resolution of 5 January 1949. The second of 
these impediments, which concerned rather Part II of the first resolution, 
was that the Government of India, which had brought the case before 
the Security Council on 1 January 1948, felt aggrieved that the Council 
had so far not expressed itself on the question of what in their view 
was aggression committed by Pakistan on India. In their view, it 
was incumbent on the Council to express itself on this question and 
equally incumbent on Pakistan ‘to vacate the aggression.’ It was 
argued that prior to the fulfilment of these requirements on the part 
of the Security Council and on the part of Pakistan the commitments of 
India under the resolution could not reach the operative stage. 


(14) 1 explained to the Government of India that the Security 
Council had properly taken cognisance of their original complaint, and 
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that it was not for me to express myself on the question whether its reso- 
lutions on the matter had been adequate or not. I pointed out that regard- 
less of the merits of the present position taken by their Government, it 
could not be overlooked that they had accepted the two UNCIP resolu- 
tions. 


*(15) The Government of Pakistan, on their part, in conversation 
with me, maintained that Part I of the first resolution had been implement- 
ed in good faith and in full by them, and that the time had come to proceed 
to the implementation of Part II. 


(16) Under the circumstances I decided that it might be appropriate 
to approach first the question of the implementation of Part I of the first 
UNCIP resolution, as I had been given to understand that this was the 
primary impediment to the implementation of the resolutions. 


‘“*It was my impression that in the presentation of their views substan- 
tial weight was given by the Government of India to the absence of ‘an 
atmosphere favourable to the promotion of further negotiations’ as envis- 
aged in section E of that part of the first resolution. Another point which 
was repeatedly stressed by the Government of India was that the military 
status quo envisaged in Part B of the same section did, in their view, not 
obtain owing to the policies pursued by the Government of Pakistan. 


(17) In order to break the deadlock concerning Part I, I enquired 
of the two Governments if they would be prepared to submit the ques- 
tion of whether Part I had been implemented or not to arbitration. 


“In substance my suggestion to the two Governments did not envisage 
simple arbitration, but that the arbitrator or arbitrators would also be em- 
powered, in case they found that the implementation had been incomplete, 
to indicate to the parties which measures should be taken to arrive at a full 
implementation. It was also envisaged that in the latter case after a given 
time-limit the arbitrator or arbitrators would determine whether the given 
indications had been followed and implementation did obtain. 


(18) Being aware of the negative attitude of the Government of 
India on the question of arbitration with relation to tue Kaslimir problem 
as a whole, I made it a point to explain to them that I was noi suggesting 
anything of that nature, and that what I was proposing, while termed arbi- 
tration, in all likelihood would be more in the nature of a determination 
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of certain facts which in their view were incontrovertible. 


“In addition, the procedure suggested might lead to an improvement 
in India-Pakistan relations in general, a development which I assumed 
could not be unwelcome to either of the two countries. 


“(19) While the Government of Pakistan, after a certain hesitation, 
fell in with my suggestion in principle; the Government of India, however, 
did not feel that arbitration, as outlined by me, would be appropriate. 
They explained that, while they were not against the principle of 
arbitration as a method of conciliation and had, indeed, agreed to this 
procedure to arrive at a solution of certain other problems outstanding 
between their country and Pakistan, they felt that the issues in dispute 
were not suitable for arbitration, because such procedure would be in- 
consistent with the sovereignty of Jammu and Kashmir and the rights and 
obligations of the Union of India in respect of this territory. They were, 
furthermore, apprehensive that arbitration even on an isolated part of the 
resolutions might be interpreted as indicating that Pakistan had a /Jocus 
standi in the question. 


(20) In dealing with the problem under discussion as extensively 
as I have during the period just ended, I could not fail to take note of the 
concern expressed in connection with the changing political, economic 
and strategic factors surrounding the whole of the Kashmir question, toge- 
ther with the changing pattern of power relations in West and South Asia. 


(21) The Council will, furthermore, be aware of the fact that the 
implementation of international agreements of an ad hoc character, 
which has not been achieved fairly speedily, may become progressively 
more difficult because the situation with which they were to cope has 
tended to change. 


(22) While I feel unable to report to the Council any concrete pro- 
posals which, in my opinion, at this time are likely to contribute towards 
a settlement of the dispute, as I was requested to do under the terms of 
reference of the Council’s resolution of February 21, 1957 (S/3795), my 
examination of the situation as it obtains at present would indicate that 
despite the present deadlock, both parties are still desirous of finding a so- 
lution to the problem. In this connection the Council may wish to take 
note of expressions of sincere willingness to co-operate with the United 
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Nations in the finding of a peaceful solution, which I received from both 
Governments.” 


Final Communique of the Third Meeting of the Council of the 
South East Asia Treaty Organization, held at Canberra on 11—13 
March 1957. 


Plans to consolidate and enhance the progress made in preserving 
the freedom of all countries in South East Asia have been agreed to by the 
SEATO Council at its third meeting, held under the chairmanship of 
Mr. R. G. Casey, Minister for External Affairs of Australia. 


These plans provide for— 


Maintenance of the defensive capacity of Treaty members to deal 
effectively with armed aggression. 


Extension of the programme to detect, appraise, expose and com- 
bat subversion directed from ‘vithout. 


Development of the economic resources of Treaty members, 
particularly the Asian member States, by measures inside and out- 
side SEATO. 


The Ministers believe that while the immediate military threat to 
peace in South East Asia has diminished, the forces of international Com- 
munism are still working for the ultimate objective of world domination. 


The Council noted that in Asia the Communist so-called peace front 
is in reality a front of millions of armed men. The military strength 
of Communist China and of North Vietnam is continually being 
increased. 


In the circumstances the Council agreed that SEATO could not relax 
its vigilance and must maintain its capacity to deter and repel aggression. 
In the face of the threat which is not itself static the SEATO nations by 
their united efforts are continually increasing and adapting their capacity 
to deal with it. If the Communists have chosen for tactical reasons to 
exert their pressure by other than military means for the present, this does 
not mean that they would not attempt to exploit any weakness in SEATO: 
military preparedness if the opportunity came. 
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As a result of the work of the Military Advisers over the past year, 
SEATO Governments are agreed upon the nature of the Communist threat 
in the Treaty Area and the kind of military measures which would be neces- 
sary to defeat it. 


Military planning is a continuing process and will be helped by the 
setting up of a permanent Military Planning Office in Bangkok with staff 
representing all member countries. 


Close co-operation among the forces of the member countries is being 
assisted by realistic training exercises arranged by the SEATO Military 
Advisers. 


The Council believes that the military threat to the region is deterred 
by the very existence of SEATO and the collective defence represented by 
its members. The emphasis in Communist and Communist-inspired tac- 
tics in the area has therefore continued to move from the open threat of 
force to more flexible tactics of non-violent penetration and undermining 
of non-Communist states, still accompanied in some cases by armed in- 
surrection. 


Believing that public knowledge of these tactics—of how and where 
subversion is occurring—is an essential prerequisite of effective action 
against them, the Council agreed to direct its Civil Organization to inten- 
sify its work of identifying all phases of subversive tactics; to make known 
its findings amongst member governments; and to expose them to the scru- 
tiny of public opinion. 


With this object the Council approved specific projects for the expo- 
sure of these activities. Basic material for these projects will come from 
analyses by the Committee of Security Experts and from information 
provided by the SEATO Research Service Centre and by member govern- 
ments. The Council recognized that in countering subversion the primary 
responsibility rests with each government, aided as necessary by its friends. 
But an important supplementary role can be played by SEATO, and deci- 
sions made by the Council at its present meeting will make that role more 
effective. 


The Council discussed economic activities relating to Article III of 
the Treaty. The representatives of Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thai- 
land drew attention to the economic problems in their countries requiring 
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co-operative action with other members, and the Council discussed what 
were the most appropriate arrangements by which these problems might 
be resolved. 


SEATO expert committees have recommended specific projects to 
assist in relieving the economic burden of defence and to make a contribu- 
tion towards the continuation of economic development under SEATO’s 
protective shield. Council members undertook to consider the carrying 
out of these recommendations. 


The Council noted with satisfaction the progress made in the econo- 
mic development of Asian member States. The Council also noted that 
a number of countries, particularly the United States, were providing con- 
siderable economic assistance bilaterally as a direct contribution to Treaty 
objectives. In addition to these bilateral programmes, some assistance is 
being provided specifically under the auspices of SEATO. For example, 
the Australian Government is thus providing £2,000,000. 


The Council decided that SEATO cultural activities should include 
encouragement and assistance to national activity in this field. It urged 
member governments to foster bilateral cultural exchanges within the 
SEATO community. 


In addition the Council approved a number of multilateral projects 
in the cultural relations field. This is a new and promising development 
which will strengthen the spirit of friendship which already marks the 
relations between the eight SEATO member countries. A major cultural 
project approved for immediate introduction is a SEATO fellowship pro- 
gramme under which scholars of SEATO countries will be encouraged to 
undertake study and research in fields of special interest to SEATO. 


Another important project adopted is the convening, in one of the 
Asian member countries, of a ‘Round Table” meeting, consisting of out- 
standing authorities, in order to discuss Asian civilizations and cultures. 


The Council also adopted a French proposal that the competent 
bodies of SEATO should consider the problem of educational assistance 
in the Treaty Area and recommend measures applicable in this field within 
the framework of SEATO. 


The Council considered the strengthening of the Permament Civil 
Organization in Bangkok, and to that end decided to appoint a Secretary- 
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General and a Deputy Secretary-General. They directed the Council Re- 
presentatives to determine the terms of reference of these officers and the 
timing of the appointments and to consider and report on nominations 
from member governments for these posts. 


The Council approved a budget of $787,145 for the fifteen months 
ending 30th June, 1958, to cover the cost of the permanent civil and mili- 
tary headquarters in Bangkok and to help finance certain joint pro- 
grammes. 


Among the topics discussed by the Council was that of neutralism. 
It was observed with concern that some governments have in varying 
degrees adopted a line of active opposition to collective security arrange- 
ments such as SEATO which are in full accord with the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


It was hoped that as time passed and the value of SEATO became 
more widely appreciated that those who criticized it to-day would even- 
tually be willing to welcome it. SEATO is not an exclusive organization, 
but remains open to all those countries in South East Asia who are willing 
to share its benefits and responsibilities. The Council members wish to 
stress that it was genuine concern for the security of the area which led to 
their voluntary association in SEATO; all nations of the area, whether 
members of SEATO or not, are benefiting from the protection provided by 
SEATO’s collective deterrent strength. 


The members of the Council recorded their abhorrence at the use of 
Soviet forces to crush the struggle by the Hungarian people for independ- 
ence. They noted that the Soviet action was condoned and supported 
by Communist China. They noted the vivid and revealing contrast pro- 
vided by the policies of certain member governments, which have already 
led or are now leading to fully independent nationhood in various hitherto 
dependent territories. 


The Council met in an atmosphere of great friendship, understanding 
and mutual trust. As the Organization moves into its new and expanded 
phase of activity, the Council members are determined that SEATO will 
work for the enrichment as well as the defence of human life and liberty 
in accordance with the principles and purposes of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 
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The representatives attending the Third SEATO Council meeting 


were— 
Australia: Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey. 
France: M. Pierre de Felice. 
New Zealand: Hon. T. D. Macdonald. 
Pakistan: Mr. S. Amjad Ali. 
Philippines: Vice-President Carlos P. Garcia. 
Thailand: Mr. Rak Panyarachun. 
United Kingdom: Rt. Hon. the Earl of Home.. 


United States of America: Hon. John Foster Dulles. 


Jan. 1: 


Jan. 2: 


Jan. 5: 


Jan.7: 





CHRONOLOGY 
1 January 1957 to 31 March 1957 


The Government of Egypt abrogated the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement of 1954, under which British troops could return 
to the Suez Canal base under certain emergency conditions. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, 
in a letter to the President of the United Nations Security 
Council, asked for an early meeting of the Council to discuss 
the Kashmir dispute. 


India, it was reported, had notified the United Nations of her 
intention to withdraw from the Barcelona Convention by 
March 26, 1957. (The Barcelona Convention was the name 
given to the statute on the regime of navigable river water- 
ways of international concern, drawn up by the League of 
Nations in Barcelona in 1921). This move was interpreted 
in Pakistan as indicating that India might attempt to interfere 
with the waters of the Ganges in East Pakistan. 


President Eisenhower asked Congress to authorise the use of 
American military forces to “protect the territorial integrity 
and political independence” of any Middle East nation 
requesting such aid to resist “overt armed aggression from 
any nation controlled by international communism”. 


President Shukri El Kouwatly of Syria arrived in Karachi on 
a ten-day goodwill visit to Pakistan. 
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It was reported that Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan 
Noon was assured by Premier Sir Anthony Eden and other 
members of the British Government that Britain would stand 
by her past commitments on the Kashmir issue. 


The Canadian Minister for National Health and Welfare, 
Paul Martin, who was visiting Pakistan, ceremonially pre- 
sented to Finance Minister Amjad Ali 25,000 tons of Cana- 
dian wheat for Pakistan. 


Premier Guy Mollet declared in Paris that France would 
never “abandon” Algeria. 


The Governments of Yemen and Czechoslovakia entered into 
an agreement under which the Yemen would receive 
Czechoslovakian arms. 


Pakistan’s Information and Broadcasting Minister, Sardar 
Amir Azam Khan, disclosed that Indian troops were mass- 
ing on Pakistan’s borders. 


Canada’s External Affairs Minister, Lester Pearson, speak- 
ing in the Canadian Parliament, suggested that the United 
Nations Emergency Force should patrol all Israeli Arab 
borders and be placed on a more permanent basis. 


Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon, opening the 
Kashmir case in the Security Council, asked that as required 
by the previous resolutions of the Security Council and the 
United Nations Commission on India and Pakistan, accepted 
by both countries, a plebiscite under the United Nations 
should be held in the disputed State, after all Indian and 
Pakistani forces had been withdrawn from it. He proposed 
that, instead of those forces, a United Nations force should 
go into Kashmir. Mr. Noon also asked the Council to call 
upon India to refrain from taking any steps to integrate 
the State with India. 


The former Premier of Indian Occupied Kashmir, Sheikh 
Abdullah, in a letter from his prison cell to the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council—published in The New York Times—charged 
India with violent repression in Kashmir. 


Jan. 17: 


Jan. 18: 


Jan. 22: 


Jan. 24: 


Jan. 29 : 
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Prime Minister Suhrawardy left for Ankara to attend a 
meeting of the Muslim members of the Baghdad Pact. 


The Prime Ministers of China and Russia, in a joint com- 
munique, warned that the Soviet Union and China would 
protect the Near and Middle East countries from any 
“‘ageression and interference in their affairs” as a result of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. 


The four Muslim members of the Baghdad Pact, which met 
in Ankara, in a joint communique fully supported the 
Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle East as “best designed 
to maintain peace in this area and advance the economic 
well-being of the people’’. 


A three-year trade agreement between India and Pakistan 
was signed in New Delhi, under which the two countries 
would accord each other the most favoured nation treatment. 


The United States, Australia, Colombia, Cuba and Britain, 
members of the United Nations Security Council, presented 
a draft resolution to reaffirm that any decision concerning 
Kashmir should be made “‘in accordance with the will of the 
people expressed through a plebiscite’’. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy stated in Istanbul that it would 
add greater strength to the Baghdad Pact if America joined 
it. 


The Security Council adopted a resolution declaring that 
any changes made in the status of Kashmir without a 
plebiscite would not be in accordance with the previous U.N. 
decisions. 


Pakistan observed a “Black Day’ to condemn the integra- 
tion of Occupied Kashmir with India. 


Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon urged the U.N. 
Security Council to resolve the deadlock between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir by introducing a United Nations 
force into the area and by calling on all Indian and 
Pakistani forces to withdraw from the State. 
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Prime Minister Nehru, speaking in Madras, declared that 
India’s undertaking to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir was 
conditional and could not be considered binding on India 
any longer. 


The President of the Security Council, General Carlos P. 
Romulo, stated that the Kashmir dispute was a threat to the 
peace not only of Asia but of the world. 


Finance Minister Amjad Ali stated in Karachi that the 
World Bank had agreed to give a loan of 4.2 million dollars 
to Pakistan for its proposed Industrial Bank. 


King Hussein of Jordan, in a special message to his Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet, called for action to eliminate the 
danger of Communist penetration in the Arab world under 
the guise of nationalism. 


The United States agreed in principle to provide Saudi 
Arabia with arms to defend the strategic U.S. air base at 
Dhahran. 


Britain and Jordan began talks on ending the 1948 Treaty 
and the evacuation of British forces from Jordan. 


The Prime Ministers of China and Ceylon, in a joint state- 
ment, appealed to India and Pakistan to strive further for a 
peaceful settlement of the Kashmir problem in their own, as 
well as in the wider, interests of Asian-African solidarity. 
Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon stated in New 
York that it was surprising that India, which had contri- 
buted to the United Nations Emergency Force in Egypt, 
should object to a similar force being sent to Kashmir. 


The Government of Tunisia officially protested to Prime 
Minister Nehru against India’s seizure of Kashmir. 


It was reported that the Government of Pakistan had lodged 
a strong protest with the Government of India against 
hooligan attacks on the Pakistan High Commission in New 
Delhi. 


Feb. 13 : 


Feb. 14: 


Feb. 15: 


Feb. 16: 


Feb. 17 : 


Feb. 20 : 


Feb. 21 : 
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Israel rejected President Eisenhower’s plea for its with. 
drawal from Egyptian territory. 


The Pakistan delegation to the United Nations in a press 
statement charged that since the beginning of discussions on 
the Kashmir dispute in the Security Council, “significant” 
Indian troop movements had taken place on the Indian side 
of the border with West Pakistan. 


The United States’ Secretary of State told a closed joint 
session of the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committee that India “would much prefer that Pakistan 
was completely without armament”. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy informed the Prime Ministers of 
China and Ceylon that Pakistan could not accept their 
suggestion for direct talks with India on Kashmir. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy announced that he had issued 
instructions to the army not to be provoked under any 
circumstances by the reported massing of Indian troops on 
the West Pakistan border. To this, he added: “Pakistan is 
now strong enough to defend itself from aggression from 
any quarter and under the terms of the Baghdad Pact and 
SEATO, our allies, some of whom are very powerful, are 
bound to come to our assistance in case of aggression....” 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan described the Soviet 
amendments to the draft resolution on Kashmir proposed 
by the United States, Britain, Cuba and Australia, as an 
attempt to assist India in its efforts to frustrate the United 
Nations’ latest attempt to solve the Kashmir dispute. 


The Director of International Co-operation Administration 
of America stated at a press conference that Pakistan’s 
participation in mutual defence pacts like SEATO and the 
Baghdad Pact was one of the main factors governing 
United States’ large-scale economic aid to that country. 


The Soviet Union vetoed the Four-Power resolution on 
Kashmir, which took note of Pakistan’s proposal to send a 
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Feb. 25 : 


Feb. 26 : 


Feb. 28 : 
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U.N. Emergency Force to Kashmir to aid in demilitarization 
preparatory to a plebiscite. 


The Security Council approved a resolution to send the 
Swedish representative, Gunnar Jarring, on a mission to 
India and Pakistan to examine proposals for a solution of 
the Kashmir problem. 


Opening the debate on international affairs in the National 
Assembly, Prime Minister Suhrawardy explained the im- 
portance of Pakistan’s membership of Defence Pacts vis-a-vis 
dangers imposed by India to the territorial integrity and 
independence of Pakistan. 


Twenty-four members of the British Parliament called on 
India to withdraw her military forces from Kashmir. 


Arab leaders opened their ‘summit’ conference in Cairo on 
crucial Middle East issues. 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy declared that His Majesty 
King Saud had assured Pakistan of Saudi Arabia’s support 
on the Kashmir issue. 


Referring to the headline in a local paper which read, “‘U.S. 
not to help Pakistan if attacked by non-Red Power,” the 
United States Ambassador, Horace Hildreth, reaffirmed his 
Government’s policy, vis-a-vis the Baghdad Pact members, 
under which the U.S. Government would view with “utmost 
gravity” a threat to the territorial integrity or political 
independence of Pakistan and other countries linked with the 
Pact. 


Kashmir Democratic Union and Kashmir Mazdoor Con- 
ference, in a joint statement issued from New Delhi, called 
upon the people of Indian held Kashmir to boycott the 
forthcoming general elections and to observe the day 
appointed for the elections as a “day of mourning”. This 
decision was taken after the Government of India and the 
Bakhshi regime had refused to reply to the following de- 
mands: restoration of civil liberties in the militarised state, 








Mar. 1: 


Mar. 4: 


Mar. 6: 


Mar. 7 : 


Mar. 9: 
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immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners, 
equal freedom for all political parties to conduct their elec- 
tion campaigns and suppression of hooliganism. 


Israel announced that it had decided on “‘full and prompt” 
withdrawal from the Gaza strip and the Gulf of Aqaba area. 


It was noted in the second annual report of SEATO that 
Pakistan, the Philippines and Siam had made significant 
progress in the economic, social and cultural fields during 
1956. Further, the report noted, Pakistan had allocated 
for development projects during the year, nearly three times 
the total amounts spent in the previous year. 


The Prime Minister of India severely criticised the attitude 
of the United States and Britain on Kashmir and declared 
that India would not change her stand on Kashmir by “an 
iota under any threat from Pakistan or any other country.” 


The Prime Minister of China, addressing the plenary session 
of the National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference, stated that the Eisenhower Doct- 
rine was “new American colonialism’’, endangering the Near 
and Middle East countries. This policy, he added, would 
“unavoidably intensify the contradictions between the 
imperialist countries.” 


The United States Ambassador to Pakistan, Horace A. 
Hildreth, stated in Rawalpindi that his country had 
supported Pakistan in the Security Council on Kashmir, not 
because of friendship or treaty alliances, but, above all, for 
the sake of justice and righteousness. 


The new state of Ghana was unanimously recommended by 
the Security Council for the membership of the United 
Nations. 


President Eisenhower announced that a United States 
mission led by James Richards would start a tour of the 
Middle East nations to report on effective ways of putting 
into operation the anti-Communist arms and economic aid 
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programme. The mission would also explain the prog- 
gramme to the Middle East leaders. 


The Danish Premier, H. C. S. Hansen, arrived in Karachi on 
a three-day goodwill visit. 


The Finance Minister of Pakistan, Amjad Ali, told the 
SEATO Council in Canberra that the situation in the Treaty 
area would continue to be a source of anxiety and that 
Pakistan would not be indifferent to any act of aggression 
that might imperial the security of the Treaty area. 


In a communique issued at the end of its meeting in Can- 
berra, the SEATO Council declared that it had agreed to an 
extension of the programme to detect, appraise, expose 
and combat subversion directed from without and to de- 
velop the economic resources of the Treaty members, parti- 
cularly the Asian members by measures inside and 
outside SEATO. 


The United Nations representative, Gunnar Jarring, arrived 
in Karachi to hold talks on Kashmir with the Government 
of Pakistan. 


The Indonesian Cabinet, .headed by Ali Sastroamidjojo, 
announced that it would resign. The decision followed a 
long political crisis and a series of uprisings. 


Begum Abdullah, wife of the imprisoned Kashmiri leader, 
in an appeal to Gunnar Jarring and the outside world, 
through the columns of the British newspaper, The Daily 
Express, declared: ‘‘All we ask is an end of the regime of 
terror and false imprisonment and an opportunity for the 
Kashmir people to say what they themselves want for the 
future’. 


The Governments of Pakistan and Saudi Arabia, in a joint 
communique, expressed the desire to promote trade between 
the two countries. 


The United States Ambassador to India, Elisworth Bunker, 
in reply to a question, stated that American military aid to 
Pakistan could be used against any “‘aggression”’. 
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Top Indonesian army leaders, at the end of their conference, ; 
issued a communique unanimously calling on President © 
Soekarno and former Vice-President Mohammad Hatta, 7 
to work together in solving the political crisis, which faced — 
the country. 


President Eisenhower informed British Prime Minister 
Harold MacMillan that the United States was willing to” 
join the Military Committee of the Baghdad Pact. . 


Prime Minister Suhrawardy appealed to all the countries of ' 
the Middle East to join the Baghdad Pact. 


President Eisenhower’s Special Representative in the Middle 7 
East, James P. Richards, arrived in Karachi to explain the © 
Eisenhower Doctrine to the Government of Pakistan. 


The Lebanon and Saudi Arabia declared that the Gulf of | 
Aqaba was “‘Arab territorial waters”’. : 


In a joint communique issued after Ambassador James | 
Richards’ talks with the President and the Prime Minister of _ 
Pakistan, it was announced that the United States would 
provide aid to Pakistan for “certain military and economic 
projects” from the Eisenhower Doctrine funds. 








